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ARTICLES 


The Communist Orchestra of the Future 


Extror R. GoopMAN 


When Khrushchev told the Twenty-First Party Congress in January, 1959 
that “the Soviet people have now entered the new phase of historical development 
in which socialism becomes Communism,” he officially reawakened interest in the 
millennial goal of the Soviet regime. It would seem relevant to ask what, con- 
cretely, is the nature of this apocalyptic vision of the ultimate stage of Communism 


in which, we are told, man would realize the full potential of human existence 
and achieve total freedom. 


Two apparently contradictory images of the future Communist man are dis- 
cernible in the Marxist heritage. On the one hand, Marx and Engels assumed that 
the birth of a classless and stateless society would mark the end of an institution- 
alized division of labor which stifles man’s capacities and degrades his human 
dignity. As the future society wipes away the distinction between mental and 
manual work, as well as the distinction between urban and rural life, all labor 
becomes interchangeable. “In Communist society,” Marx and Engels predicted, 


where no one has an exclusive sphere of activity but each can become accomplished 
in any branch he wishes, society regulates the general production and thus makes 
it possible for me to do one thing today and another tomorrow, to hunt in the 
morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criticize after dinner, just 
as I have a mind, without ever becoming a hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic.* 


On the other hand, Marx and Engels insisted that their ultimate image of 
society differed basically from that of the anarchists, who wanted to disperse all 
centrally-controlled, rigidly-planned forms of social and economic organization. 


1 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, New York, 1947, p. 22. 





One of the great benefits of proletarian rule, Engels explained, is that “social 
anarchy of production gives place to a social regulation of production upon a 
definite plan, according to the needs of the community and of each individual,”* 
and “socialized production upon a predetermined plan . . . makes of different 
classes of society thenceforth an anachronism. In proportion as anarchy in social 
production vanishes, the political authority of the state dies out.’’* The withering 
away of the state was thus made dependent upon socialized production that would 
be organized and guided from an apex of centralized controls, since the state 
could vanish only when all anarchy in production had been eliminated through 
the operation of an all-encompassing, centrally planned economy. 

Marx likewise noted that the planned society of the future would require 
even more stringent controls over the disposition of labor and a more exacting 
system of book-keeping and economic calculation than had existed under capi- 
talism. “‘After the abolition of the capitalist mode of production,” Marx antici- 
pated that “the regulation of the labor time and the distribution of the social 
labor among the various groups of production, also the keeping of accounts in 
connection with this, becomes more essential than ever.”4 Or again, if it is true 
that “regulation and order are themselves indispensable elements of any mode of 
production,”’> then the future organization of the productive process must also 
be subject to strict regulation and discipline. “All labors,” Marx generalized, 

“in which many individuals cooperate, necessarily require for the connection 
and unity of the process one commanding will, and this performs a function . . . in 
the same way as does that of a director of an orchestra.”* In likening the joint 
labor process to the functioning of an orchestra Marx seemed to be saying that 
in the future society everyone would not only be omnicompetent and endlessly 
mobile, but he would also always know his proper function and would voluntarily 
and automatically work in harmony with his fellow man in the absence of any 
external coercive authority. Under capitalism, Marx found that “the fanatic 
hankering of the capitalist after economies” was in part responsible for “the 
discipline exerted over them [the workers] by the capitalist.” But, he added, 
“this discipline will become superfluous under a social system in which the laborers 
work for their own account.”? While all forms of the joint labor process demand 
discipline, or as Marx put it, “one commanding will,” in the future society the 
exploitative discipline exercised by the capitalists over the workers would be 
replaced by an equally strict, but non-exploitative, self-discipline exerted by the 
workers over themselves. Upon such self-discipline would be founded the well 
ordered, harmonious society of the future. This society would, of course, be 
global in scope, since Marx and Engels anticipated a revolution which “‘will have 
the whole world as its arena.’’® 

2 Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, New York, 1945, p. 41. 

3 Tbid., p. 47. 

4 Marx, Capital, Kerr Edition, Chicago, 1906—1909, Vol. III, p. 992. 

5 Jbid., Vol. Ill, p. 921 

® Jbid., Vol. Ill, p. 451. Marx repeats this orchestra metaphor in Jbid., Vol. I, p. 363; Vol. III, p. 455. 


7? Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 100. 
8 Marx and Engels, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1929, Vol. V, p. 476. 
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An All-Encompassing Soviet World Plan 


Soviet theorists embraced fully the ultimate prospect of a centralized, stateless 
world society. Soviet centralism is presently overlaid by a thin veneer of federalism, 
and the Kremlin’s plan for a Soviet World Federation is, in turn, expected to give 
way to a unitary, completely centralist Soviet World State. According to the 
theses of the Second Comintern Congress, “Federation is the transitional form to 
the complete unity of the toilers of the different nations.” A unitary world state 
would be consonant with the “creation of a single world economy regulated by 
the proletariat of all nations according to one common plan.”* This unitary 
world state was likewise considered a transitional form to “no state,” leaving 
behind a highly centralized Communist world society, which was to remain 
forever. Bukharin, whose writings are particularly fruitful regarding the ultimate 
stage of world Communism, asserted flatly that “stateless centralization will be 
possible and historically inevitable, for the growth of productive forces leads 
to centralization.”?° 

Conversely, stateless centralism would be necessary to sustain the maximal 
growth of the productive forces, upon which the Marxian nirvana of full Commu- 
nism was premised. Only an economy of perpetual, overwhelming abundance 
would allow man to be rewarded according to his needs, rather than according 
to his ability. Bukharin drew this picture of the condition of abundance required 
for Communism: “All products under Communism, created by the labor of all the 
workers, will come into the central distributing warehouses whence any member 
of society, without any money and without any exchange, may take quite freely, 
and in whatever quantity he wishes, everything that he requires for the complete 
satisfaction of his needs.” !! “When we are victorious on a world scale,” Lenin 
said in reference to this society of abundance in which money had lost all meaning, 
“T think we shall use gold for the purpose of building public toilets in the streets 
of some of the largest cities of the world.”!* One wonders if Lenin had read Sir 
Thomas More’s Usopia, in which life was also based on a community of goods 
and where “of gold and silver they commonly make chamber pots and other 
vessels that serve for the most vile uses” (Book II, Chapter 6). The fact that it 
might not be possible to provide every individual with the complete satisfaction 
of all his needs upon all occasions was dismissed as a bourgeois prejudice. It was 
assumed that capitalism was responsible for depressing production, and the mere 
fact of communal ownership would unleash hitherto unheard-of productive 
impulses. As Stalin explained in an essay of 1906: “At present the development 
of productive forces is hindered by the existence of capitalist property, but if we 
keep in mind that capitalist property will not exist in the future society, it is self- 
evident that the productive forces will increase ten-fold.”!* 


® Bela Kun (ed.), Kommumnistichesky Internatsional v dokumentakh, 1919—1932 (The Communist Inter- 
national in Documents, 1919—1932), Moscow, 1933, p. 127. 

10 Marxism and Modern Thought, New York, 1935, p. 78. 

11 _N. I. Bukharin (gen. ed.), Elements of Political Education, Chicago, 1926, pp. 230—31. 

12 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, 1935, Vol. XX VII, p. 82. 

13 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1946, Vol. 1, p. 338. 








To sharpen the outlines of this immensely productive, centralist society Bukha- 
rin recalled Marx’s attack on the anarchists. ““The difference between the anarchist 
structure and that of the Communists is not that one has a state while the other 
does not; for neither has a state.” These two images of a future society differed 
in that “the anarchist structure, instead of strengthening, centralizing, and 
disciplining production, will disperse it, thus diminishing man’s domination of 
nature. There will be no common plan, no gigantic organization.” World stateless 
Communism will be organized in precisely the opposite manner: 


There must be a single working p/an. The more comprehensive the better. The 
whole world must finally become one great workshop, where all mankind works 
for itself according to a single, stringently executed plan, without employers and 
capitalists, but with the best machines and best factories. To give production a push for- 
ward, it will be necessary not only to prevent the dispersal of gigantic production, which was 
inherited from capitalism. On the contrary it will be necessary to increase it still 
more. ... In other words, the more centralization the better.14 


Stalin echoed that with the disappearance of the state the workers “will 
manage their economic affairs as a free association of toilers,” and their economy, 
“organized according to plan, will be based on the highest technique in both 
industry and agriculture.”15 Similarly the 1928 Comintern Program held that 
in “the world system of Communism” there will be the “planned utilization of all 
material resources and a painless economic development on the basis of an 
unrestricted, smooth and rapid growth of the productive forces.”’!* 


How will this massive centralized plan be operated in a world devoid of all 
organs of state power? In Stalin’s 1906 essay it was suggested that “there will have 
to be a central statistical bureau, in addition to local bureaus, which will collect 
all sorts of information about the needs of the entire society, and then parcel out 
different tasks among the toilers.” These bureaus would apparently be responsible 
to some broadly-based authority since “conferences and especially congresses 
will also be necessary, the decisions of which will be unconditionally obligatory 
upon those comrades remaining in the minority until the next congress.”!7 The 
words “unconditionally obligatory” have a strange ring in a society without any 
organs of coercion. It would seem that the social consciousness of each worker 
should be expected to be so highly developed that he would voluntarily consider 
himself obliged to carry out the decisions of these congresses. Stalin evidently 
remained attached to elements of this scheme, since his last theoretical work, 
written in 1952, anticipated the advent of a Communist society of abundance in 
which 

the distribution of labor among the branches of production will be regulated not by 

the law of value, which will have ceased to function by that time, but by the growth 

of society’s demand for goods. This will be a society in which production will be 


14 N. I. Bukharin, Programma kommunistov (The Communist Program), Moscow, 1921, pp. 7—9. 
15 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), op. cit., Vol. X, p. 134. 

16 Kommunistichesky Internatsional v dokumentakh, 1919—1932, op. cit., p. 15. 

17 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), op. cit., Vol. I, p. 336. 
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regulated by the needs of society, and the calculation of society’s needs will acquire 
preeminent significance for the planning bodies.1® 

The heir of public property then will not be the state, which will have withered 
away, but society itself in the shape of a central, directing organ.}® 


Bukharin agreed that the direction of this gigantic “workshop” would have 
to be entrusted to some central economic organ, since “the broader and more 
comprehensive the general plan, the more gigantic the dimensions of the organi- 
zation of production, the more necessary it will be to get all data from a single 
accounting and control center...” At the base of this economic pyramid 
Bukharin foresaw mass organizations somewhat like Stalin’s suggested conferences 
and congresses: “The basis of the organization of future Communist society will 
be the unions and grovns of workers in all forms... amalgamated on a world 
scale, with their congresses and other institutions.” As in the case of Stalin’s 
scheme the exact relationship between this single controlling summit and the 
undergirding mass congresses and “other institutions” is completely undefined. 
In an uncharacteristic fit of modesty Bukharin admitted that “it is possible that 
in a highly developed Communist society there will arise some other organizations 
and institutions, unlike any known to us until now, built upon completely 
different foundations.”*! In May, 1918 Lenin hazarded the prediction that the 
future administrative institutions would be a direct extension of the newly- 
created economic organs of the Soviet state. He anticipated an increasingly 
important “role for the Councils of the People’s Economy, which alone of all the 
state institutions are destined to occupy a permanent place.” After the withering 
away of the old apparatus of state, the central directing and planning organ could 
be likened to “the apparatus of the type of the Supreme Council of the People’s 


Economy, which is destined to grow, to develop and become strong, and to 
perform all the main activities of organized society.”* 


One assumption was stated without hesitation: namely, the more comprehensive 
the plan the easier it would be to operate. Bigness was not considered an impedi- 
ment to smooth administration. Once the contradictions and the anarchy of the 
capitalist system had been eliminated, gigantic economic operations would be an 
unmitigated blessing. (At least this was the opinion offered before the Soviet 
leaders had any experience with the administration of state power.) When ques- 
tions were raised about the planning of production, distribution of labor and the 
keeping of accounts, Bukharin replied lightly: “It is not difficult to answer these 
questions.” The people in the statistical bureaus would neatly resolve all these 
operations within the framework of a single plan, which would be simplicity 


18 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 23. 

19 Jbid., p. 88. 

20 N. I. Bukharin, Programma kommunistov, op. cit., pp. 8—9. See also Ibid., pp. 28, 57—58; N. I. 
Bukharin and E, Preobrazhensky, Azbuka kommunizma (The Alphabet of Communism), Moscow, 1919, 
pp. 46, 48, and 233; N. I. Bukharin (gen. ed.), Elements of Political Education, op. cit., p. 229. 

21 N. I. Bukharin (gen. ed.), Elements of Political Education, op. cit., pp. 236—37. 

22 'V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), op. cit., 1936, Vol. XXIII, p. 36. 











itself. Everyone will become accustomed “from childhood onward” to live 
according to this plan, will understand that “life goes easier when everything is 
done according to a pre-arranged plan,” so that the social order will move “like 
a well-oiled machine.” Every worker will thoroughly understand the general 
plan, for in “the entire mechanism of social production there will no longer be 
anything mysterious, incomprehensible or unexpected . . .”?5 


Thanks to the heritage of capitalist large-scale production, Lenin said prior 
to the Bolshevik Revolution, “the great majority of the functions of the old 
‘state power’ have become so simplified and can be reduced to such simple 
operations of registration, filing and checking that they will be quite within the 
reach of every literate person . . .”*4 An argument could be made that Lenin was 
anticipating the wonders of the age of electronics, automation and mechanical 
brains, in which fantastically complicated operations can be conducted with a 
minimal amount of human effort. This reasoning would be in line with the 
expectation that every aspect of Communist society would make use of the most 
advanced techniques available. However, Lenin was apparently thinking in 
terms of the technology and administrative apparatus then at hand. For example, 
Lenin thought that the big capitalist banks could be instantly transformed into 
an apparatus of “general state accounting of the production and distribution of 
goods, that is, so to speak, something in the nature of the ske/eton of socialist 
society.” All that need be done was to take over the bank mechanism “ready-made 
from capitalism” and then “chop off that which capitalistically disfigures this 
otherwise excellent apparatus and make it even /arger...as huge as possible.” 
From the first, these regulatory operations would be conducted by any ordinary 
literate person, “since the actual work of bookkeeping, control, registration, 
accounting and summation is now carried out by employees, most of whom are 
proletarians or semi-proletarians.”*5 The Program of the Russian Communist 
Party, adopted in March 1919, anticipated that in the era of statelessness this huge 
socialist bank would “become the central bookkeeping establishment of Commu- 
nist society.” ?® 


The Omnicompetent Future Man 


The belief that simplicity was an inherent part of large-scale operations was 
but one of a cluster of illusions that came straight from Marx and Engels. An 
equally astonishing Marxist dictum held that this superbly mechanized world 
economy would destroy an institutionalized division of labor with its permanently 
specialized occupations, which are the basic ingredients of mass production and 
modern technology. As man was liberated from the slavery of a single repetitive 





23 N. I. Bukharin and E. Preobrazhensky, Azbuka kommunizma, op. cit., pp. 48—49 and 176. 

24 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), op.cit., 1936, Vol. XXI, p. 399. 

°5 Tbid., Vol. XXI, p. 260. 

26 Kommunisticheskaya Partiya Sovetskogo Soyuza v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i 
plenumov TsK, 1898—1953 (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of 
Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central Committee, 1898—1953), Moscow, 1953, Vol. |, 
p. 427. 
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function, the difference between mental and manual labor would vanish and he 
would become omnicompetent. This would permit a tightly integrated world 
society to be administered by an endless rotation of ordinary workers. Lenin 
was confident that the mass entry of workers into the administration of an econo- 
my “founded on large-scale production, of itself, leads to the gradual ‘withering 
away” of all bureaucracy, to the gradual creation of a new order... in which 
the more and more simplified functions of control and accounting will be per- 
formed by each in turn, will then become a habit, and will finally die out as a 
special function of a specia/ stratum of the population.”?? Lenin apparently thought 
that it would be easier to run a Communist world society than the Russian 
Communist Party, since the administration of a world society could be entrusted 
to any ordinary worker, while the Party apparatus was controlled by a tiny elite 
that placed no faith in the average man. In the future society Lenin predicted 
that “‘a// will take a turn at managing, and will soon become accustomed to the 
idea of no managers at all.”’®* That is, this global, centralized economic machine 
would be run by no one in particular and by everyone in general. Lenin explained 
that this would be quite possible because Communism leads to “the abolition 
of the division of labor among people, to the education, schooling and training 
of people with an a//-around development,” producing in short, “‘people able to do 
everything.”?® 

Bukharin pictured the rotation of an omnicompetent worker: 

Today a man may work in an administrative capacity, calculating how many felt 
boots or French rolls will be required during the coming month; tomorrow he will 
work in a soap factory, next week perhaps in a public laundry, and three days later 
in an electric power station.*° 


Stalin continued to uphold the idea of an omnicompetent man.*! As late as 
1952 he spoke of the need of introducing universal polytechnical education so 
that members of society might be “in a position freely to choose their occupations 
and not be tied all their lives, owing to the existing division of labor, to some one 
occupation.” 5? Jzvestia of November 21, 1952 added: “As Marx pointed out, the 
nature of large-scale industry requires movement of labor, changing of jobs, 
general mobility of workers. Under capitalism, however, the need for job change 
and for maximum adaptability of workers cannot be met, inasmuch as this 
runs contrary to the interests of the capitalists.” One may well ask if a permanent 
division of labor is not inherent in large-scale industry, but only inherent in 
capitalism, then why has the worker in the Soviet Union been more strictly tied 
to his job than a worker in capitalist United States ? 


The future world society is supposed to be highly organized, centralized, 
planned, and yet the continual movement from place to place and job to job of 


2? 'V. 1. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), op. cit., 1936, Vol. XXI, p. 403. 
°8 Tbid., Vol XXI, p. 452. 

29 Tbid., 1935, Vol. XXV, p. 194. 

80 N. I. Bukharin and E. Preobrazhensky, Azbuka kommunizma, op. cit., p. 47. 

31 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy /eninizma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1945, p. 495. 
32 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR, op. cit., p. 69. 











the entire population of the world could just as easily be a description of anarchy. 
The more so since all organs of coercion will have withered away so that the 
observation of accepted norms and the performance of required duties would be 
left entirely to the conscience of each individual. Bukharin tried to reconcile the 
process of continual upheaval with the orderly administration of the world plan. 
The operation of “the bureaus, in which there will be one set of workers today, 
another tomorrow,” would resemble the performance of an orchestra. “Just as in 
an orchestra all the performers take their cue from the conductor, so all members 
of society will read the instructions of the bureaus and direct their work accord- 
ingly.”%* The metaphor of an orchestra raises more problem than it solves. 
Presumably this orchestra would not play a single tune, since the future society 
is not to be static, but rather dynamic by constantly developing its productive 
forces. Will this orchestra’s constantly changing personnel be able to master 
these constantly changing tunes, without producing a good many sour notes? 
Even granting that man will be transformed into superman so that he will be 
able to play every instrument interchangeably, will every individual be such a 
superman that he will also be capable of conducting this grandiose orchestra 
when his turn comes? 


Bukharin apparently had some second thoughts that caused him to introduce 
certain qualifications. “The totality of the most indispensable sciences is so vast,” 
he admitted, “that no individual can grasp it in its entirety.” He recognized that 
“in certain cases, where persons of unusual talent are concerned,” it would be 
desirable to encourage the mastery of a specialized field of knowledge.** This 
would perhaps make allowance for an elite group even in the ultimate, fully 
automated society where machines run machines, since a separate corps of highly 
trained specialists would still be needed to invent, repair and regulate these delicate 
and precise instruments.** To admit that certain people might have “unusual 
talent” also implied that certain individuals might be more suited than others to 
conduct the “orchestra” of a Communist world society. Bukharin even went so 
far as to suggest that the practice of “subordinating the minority to the majority 
will disappear . . . in developed Communist society, and that all questions and 
matters will be decided by science, on the basis of the superior weight of the better- 
founded and more scientific opinions, even though in the minority ...” This would be the 
type of relationship that exists “between a physician and a patient, or the leader 
of a study circle and the students,” in which the multitude of ordinary laymen 
voluntarily accepts the opinions of the few who possess superior knowledge and 
superior wisdom.** This raises the prospect of a rule by a permanently entrenched 
minority, rather than by an endless rotation of ordinary workers. Bukharin 
stubbornly refused to draw this logical conclusion. In another passage in which 
he mentions “inequality in talent” as well as “in the social role,” Bukharin main- 





33 N. I. Bukharin and E. Preobrazhensky, Azbuka kommunizma, op. cit., p. 49. 

34 Jbid., pp. 164—65. 

35 For an interesting speculation on the effects of introducing automation into the Soviet economy, 
see New Leader, August 9, 1954, pp. 19—22. 

36 N. I. Bukharin (gen. ed.), Elements of Political Education, op. cit., p. 237. 
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tained that “the withering away of the state involves also the elimination of all 
social and political hierarchies in general.”%’? This apparent contradiction was 
“solved” by reference to Marxist dogma which makes all social and political 
hierarchies dependent upon the existence of society, rent by antagonistic classes. 
A permanent bureaucracy was solely an instrument of class exploitation, so that 
in a classless society, which by definition would have eliminated exploitation, a 
permanent bureaucracy could not exist. Since exploitation was explained by 
economics, it was impossible to visualize the exploitation of the masses by a 
permanently entrenched few who administered this socially owned property. 
The fetish of economic determinism therefore prevented a frank examination of 
the possibility that power might forever devolve upon a tiny minority of mankind. 
Stalin’s final theoretical pronouncement in 1952 also contained some conspicuous 
backsliding on the prospect of the complete interchangeability of occupations. 
Stalin hedged on the question of obliterating the distinction between mental and 
manual labor: ““The essential distinction between them, the difference in their 
cultural and technical levels, will certainly disappear. But some distinction, even 
if inessential, will remain, if only because the conditions of labor in the managerial 
staffs and those of the workers are not identical.”** This certainly suggests that 
even in the ultimate stage of world Communism there might be permanent 
“managerial staffs.” 

The same guarded attitude toward the future omnicompetent man has been 
echoed in post-Stalinist doctrinal pronouncements. Khrushchev has approvingly 
cited Lenin’s words about the future society which would produce “people able 
to do everything. Communism is moving toward this, must move toward it and 
will arrive at it, though it will take many years.”°® However, in painting a detailed 
picture of the life and activities of the omnicompetent Communist worker, in an 
article entitled “What Communism Means: Thoughts about the Future,”’ Aca- 
demician Strumilin wrote in 1960: “With Communism universally triumphant, 
there will be no further need for state government. ... But at the same time there 
will be a continuing need for people to guide the productive processes. The most 
able and best qualified persons will take turns in positions of leadership.”*° 


A similar erasure of distinction was to occur between town and country. 
In 1926 Stalin described this future equalization as “a condition where workers 
and peasants will cease to exist as completely distinct economic groups. They will 
be transformed into toilers on the land and in the factories, i.e., it will be possible 
to equalize their economic position.” *! Bridging the gulf between town and country 
was to occur, in Bukharin’s phrase, by “the development of an industrial regime 
in the rural economy.”#? In his 1952 essay, Stalin evinced great interest in the 
problem of how “‘to raise collective farm property to the level of public property,” 


37 N. I. Bukharin, Culture in Two Worlds, New York, 1934, p. 23. 

38 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR, op. cit., p. 29. 
39 Pravda, November 14, 1958. 

40 Oktyabr, No. 3 (1960), p. 144. 

41 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 92. 

42 N. I. Bukharin, Culture in Two Worlds, op. cit., p. 42. 











that is, how to reduce the collective farmer to the status of a factory worker.** 
The Soviet regime, he averred, had already laid the groundwork for eliminating 
“the antithesis between town and country, between industry and agriculture.” 
But just as he had introduced reservations concerning the retention of certain 
“inessential” distinctions between mental and manual labor, so he now held that 
“the abolition of the essential distinction between industry and agriculture cannot 
lead to the abolition of all distinction.” He foresaw the persistence of “inessential” 
distinctions “due to the difference between the conditions of work in industry and 
agriculture,” again suggesting limitations on the interchangeability of occupa- 
tions.*4 Both of these “‘inessential” Stalinist distinctions in the ultimate stage of 
Communism have been upheld by post-Stalinist Soviet doctrine.‘ 

Khrushchev’s experimentations with the forms of Soviet agriculture have not 
altered the ultimate Stalinist objective of destroying the collective farm system 
and introducing an industrial regime in the countryside. This remains so despite 
Khrushchev’s apparent strengthening of the kolkhozes by such moves as the 
transfer of agricultural machinery to them from the machine-tractor stations, 
a program which specifically runs counter to Stalin’s proscription of 1952. 
However, the long-range significance of such innovations, Kommunist explained 
in April 1958, must not be misunderstood. Under Communism, both kolkhoz 
and state property will merge into an “all-inclusive form of public, communal 
property.” Then, “together with the obliteration of differences between the two 
forms of property, the class boundaries will finally be eradicated between the 
working class and the kolkhoz peasant; workers and peasants will become the 
toilers of a unified Communist society.” ** 


The Transformation of Human Nature 


The sum total of these transformations was supposed to produce a new man 
and require a “‘mass change in human nature.”’47 Similarly, Khrushchev reaffirmed 
in 1958 that “in the course of building Communism . . . man himself changes.”’** 
This new man living in a stateless world would know how to do everything, be 
capable of perceiving that his every act was in perfect harmony with the require- 
ments of the single world plan, and be the acme of moral rectitude, since his 
behavior would not be guided or constrained by any coercive authority. He would, 
in brief, be technically omnicompetent, socially omniscient, and morally un- 
impeachable. In the light of our present knowledge of man it would seem that 
no one could attain such perfection, let alone everyone. And the functioning of a 
world stateless society is premised upon the attainment of this condition of 





43 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR, op.cit., pp. 16—17, 27—28, 66—67, 93—94. 
See also J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), op. cit., Vol. XIII, pp. 351—53, on the transition from artel to 
commune. 

44 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR, op. cit., p. 29. 

45 Kommunist, No. 13 (1957), p. 89. 

48 Jbid., No. 5 (1958), pp. 53—54. 
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perfection by everyone. Soviet theorists have not provided the answers as to how 
changes of such magnitude in man’s nature are to occur. More significantly, they 
have not even asked the questions that would indicate an awareness of the 
complexity of the human nature they intend to transform. They are able to assert 
with confidence that the needed changes will be possible, and what is more, that 
they will not be difficult, because they have avoided plumbing the murky depths 
of the human personality. The Soviet leaders couched their prognosis in the 
simplified, optimistic frame of reference inherited from Marx and his nineteenth 
century contemporaries. There were no heights that man could not scale, and 
progress toward these lofty peaks was inevitable. To be detained by doubts that 
man might be incapable of living in this rarified atmosphere was to hold back 
the march of history and become counterrevolutionary. For a revolutionary 
it was convenient to think that one could take man and do what one wanted 
with him. 

In this context man appeared as a psychologically uncomplicated human 
being. Correct behavior would be simple to define and no one would have any 
difficulty in living by these simple rules. “The new culture of humanity united 
for the first time without any sort of state boundaries,” the Comintern Program 
declared, “will be based upon clear and transparent human relationships.” ** 
Bukharin felt sure that the basic rules of life would be observed unquestioningly 
since “it will not occur to any healthy and normal person to oppose these rules.” 
Should society occasionally turn up “unhealthy” individuals, they would not be 
made to conform by the use of police and jails, which will have disappeared, 
but by “hospitals and other educational institutions to which there might be 
sent any particularly incorrigible and abnormal persons.”’®® Like Pavlov’s dogs, 
man can easily be trained to respond to certain approved patterns, which will 
become the habitual behavior of the new man. Lenin predicted that the “necessity 
of observing the uncomplicated, fundamental rules of human intercourse will 
become a habit:’5! 


People will gradually become accustomed to the observation of the elementary rules 
of social life that have been known for centuries and repeated for thousands of years 
in all school books; they will become accustomed to observing them without force, 
without compulsion, without subordination, without the special apparatus for 
compulsion which is called the state.5? 


All Society Run by a Single “Valid” Will 


All life could be reduced to a few uncomplicated rules of behavior because 
Communist society will have eliminated all contradictory desires and selfish 
egotisms. In the terminology of the Jacobins, the will of each individual will be 
perfectly expressed in the single, general will of a world society. Bukharin 


49 Kommunistichesky Internatsional v dokumentakh, 1919—1932, op. cit., p. 16. 
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illustrated this fusion of wills by saying that if a group of people wished to sing 
a song or lift a heavy stone, they would enhance the possibility of fulfilling the 
will of each by acting in unison, that is, by fulfilling the will of the collective. 
“The case will be the same—but on a more magnificent scale, and in more intricate 
form-in Communist society....In such a society, all the relations between 
men will be obvious to each, and the social volition will be the organization of all 
their wills.” 5 

Lenin added that “large-scale machine industry-which is precisely the material 
productive source and foundation of socialism-—demands the absolute, strictest 
possible unity of will, to direct the joint labor of hundreds, thousands and tens 
of thousands of people.” This absolute unity of will would necessarily remain in 
the era of full Communism which would be founded upon the highest possible 
development of large-scale machine industry. “But how can strict unity of will 
be insured?”’ Lenin asked. “By thousands subordinating their will to the will of 
one.” Here Lenin abandoned his customary phrases about the dictatorship of a 
class, or even the dictatorship of the Party acting in the name of a class, and 
spoke explicitly about the dictatorship of a single individual. He squarely faced 
the question: “Is the appointment of individual persons, dictators with unlimited 
powers, in general compatible with the fundamental principles of Soviet power?” 
He answered this in the affirmative with equal forthrightness: “The irrefutable 
experience of history has shown that in the history of revolutionary movements 
the dictatorship of individual persons was very often the expression, the bearer, 
the vehicle of the dictatorship of the revolutionary classes.” The will of the 
dictator expressed the will of the multitude; “hence there is absolutely no contra- 
diction in principle between Soviet (i.e., socialist) democracy and the exercise of 
dictatorial powers by individual persons.”54 Lenin reaffirmed the validity of this 
specific statement on several occasions. He recalled that “Soviet socialist demo- 
cracy is in no way contradictory to one-man rule and dictatorship, that a dictator 
sometimes fulfills the will of a class ...”55 Or again, Lenin noted that in 1918 
“T had pointed out the need of one-man rule, the need of recognizing full dic- 
tatorial powers for a single person from the point of view of fulfilling the Soviet 
idea. All phrases about equal rights are nonsense.”’5* 

What did Lenin think would become of the individual dictator in the future 
harmonious society, when all organs of coercion had withered away? Lenin made 
it clear that today’s ugly reality and tomorrow’s bliss differed in the way the 
multitude subordinated themselves to the dictator, rather than in the abolition 
of the role of the dictator. Today the attainment of a unity of will “may assume 
the sharp forms of a dictatorship if ideal discipline and class consciousness are 
lacking.” In the future society the masses would continue to subordinate them- 
selves to a dictator, but, “given ideal class consciousness and discipline on the 
part of those participating in the common labor, this subordination would more 
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than anything remind one of the mild leadership of the conductor of anorchestra.”’5” 
Now Lenin fills out the meaning of the orchestra metaphor which we have 
already encountered in Bukharin’s description of the administrative apparatus of 
a world stateless society. Lenin first used the orchestra metaphor in 1902, sig- 
nificantly enough, to idealize the functioning of a centralized, authoritarian Party 
apparatus.5* When applied to the society of world Communism, it is clear that 
Lenin was also trying to depict a highly authoritarian system. (And in fact, an 
orchestra is highly authoritarian, for no one blows his horn or strings his bow 
until the split second that the conductor lowers his baton). The apocalyptic vision 
of the orchestra of world Communism, then, amounts to a stateless totalitarian 
society, subject to the will of an individual dictator. This somber picture is some- 
what relieved by the promise that everyone will be eligible to fill the job of world 
dictator in the course of rotating from one occupation to another, but the reser- 
vations on this score introduced by the Soviet theorists themselves have gone a 
long way to cancel out this prospect. 

The Soviet theorists grace this condition of abject servitude with the label 
of freedom. To those who insist that freedom entails the opportunity to choose 
between alternate courses of action, and who deny that it is neither desirable nor 
possible to express the will of all men in the will of a single dictator, this condition 
would denote the perfect denial of freedom. But in Bolshevik eyes man finds 
“freedom” when he acts in the one “right” way, in accordance with the single 
will and single plan of society. There can be no conflict, Bukharin insisted, 
between individual freedom and the execution of a single all-encompassing 
plan. “The fulfillment of the plan is the personal, internal aim of these people; 
their creative freedom can develop only on this basis.”*®*® When Engels predicted, Buk- 
harin continued, that “humanity, in its transition to Communism, makes a ‘leap’ 
from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom” he was describing a leap 
into a totally planned society of a “consciously organized character.” He there- 
fore recommended the definition of freedom that Engels had accepted from 
Hegel, namely that “freedom is the recognition of necessity.”’®® Stalin specifically 
reiterated approval of this definition in his 1952 essay.®* 


If freedom is a recognition of necessity, what then distinguishes the era of 
necessity from the era of freedom? No difference between these two realms can 
be found in terms of a strict and total subordination of the individual to a single 
central authority, since that is required in both eras. “Freedom” appears when 
this totalitarian behavior pattern occurs automatically, out of habit, out of the 
“free will” of the individual, without the aid of any coercive organs of state. 
That is, “freedom” consists of “freely” doing the necessary. But what kind of 
man will this be? The Soviet theorists have dehydrated man of his human qualities, 
his very soul, and left the hulk of an automaton. 
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Stalin’s successors have done little to improve this prospect. Even at the height 
of the period of “collective leadership,” with Stalin’s “cult of the individual” 
under fire, the image of Lenin’s dictator-conductor was fully maintained. The 
need to accustom people to conform to the will of individual leaders is a permanent 
and essential part of Communist doctrine, Pravda explained in 1956, despite the 
unfortunate Stalinist distortions. It was acknowledged that 

the cult of the individual and the practice of leadership which developed under its 

influence in the last period of Stalin’s life and activity produced great harm.... 

“But this does not in the least mean that the process of collective labor can be left 

without definite leadership, without a precise definition of the responsibility of the 

leader, without the strictest order, created by the unity of will of the leader” (Lenin, 

Sochineniya, XX VII, 186). Combating the cult of the individual one must remember 

that Marxism-Leninism has nothing in common with petty-bourgeois anarchist views 

that deny the role of leaders and organizers of the masses.®? 


Pravda also quoted Lenin’s words about the need to combine elements of 
tempestuous democracy “with iron discipline during work, with snquestioning 
obedience to the will of one person, of the Soviet leader.” ®* 

After Khrushchev had eliminated his rivals and established himself as the one 
Soviet leader, the disciplined nature of Soviet life was reaffirmed as the ideal of 
the ultimate future society. In the first issue of a new international Communist 
journal published in September, 1958 in fifteen languages, Soviet theorists 
attacked “revisionist” doctrines which suggested a more liberal and humanistic 
image of the future. “Communist society,” the Soviet ideologues recalled, “does 
not mean the rule of anarchy, but presupposes the highest degree of conscious- 
ness and organization on the part of the working people.’’®4 

Then, in his report to the Twenty-First Party Congress in January, 1959, 
Khrushchev speculated at length on the process of making the transition to the 
higher phase of stateless Communism and on the kind of a society this would be. 
The present principle of distribution according to work, he maintained, “performs 
an important educational function by accustoming people to socialist discipline 
and making labor universal and obligatory .... Communist society, of course, 
will have a planned and organized allocation of labor...” But, he objected, 
“some persons have a vulgarized conception of Communist society as a loose, 
unorganized, anarchic mass of people. No, it will be a highly organized and closely 
coordinated community of men of labor. Operation of machinery requires that 
each person perform his job and meet his social obligations at definite times and 
in definite ways.” Khrushchev underscored the strictly regulated character of the 
future society by declaring indestructible the role of the Party, which is the foun- 
tainhead of discipline and the source of totalitarian controls. “In the process of 
building Communist society the role of the Party must grow, and not decline, as 
today’s revisionists maintain.” It is evident that Khrushchev’s vision of the ulti- 
mate Communist society is, like Lenin’s, that of stateless totalitarianism. 
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In one respect, Khrushchev’s image of the future is even grimmer than 
Lenin’s. At least Lenin held out the promise of a Communist society founded 
upon an overwhelming abundance of material goods, so that everyone could be 
effortlessly rewarded in accordance with his needs. Khrushchev, however, 
qualified the satisfaction of people’s needs in the future “within necessary and 
reasonable limits ....Of course, when we speak of satisfying people’s needs 
we have in mind not whims or claims to luxuries, but the wholesale consumption 
of a cultured person.”®5 That is, in the future abundant society there will be 
plenty for everyone-provided one does not want too much, And the Party will 
ilways be available to guide man in the choice of how much he wants. 


One of the most powerful appeals of world Communism stems from its 
claim to be moving towards the end of a universal “good society.” In the name of 
this good end, countless people have been sacrificed, while others find it possible 
to justify all of the means, however foul, in the Communist tactical armory. Still 
others feel compelled to reject the foul means but continue to acknowledge that, 
after all, Communism does posit the end of a “good society.” A closer examination 
of the image of this blissful future as recorded from the pens of the chief Com- 
munist theorists should give one pause concerning the improvement in the 
human condition, should the apocalyptic vision of world Communism ever 
come to pass. 


(This article is adapted from materials in the author’s work 
The Soviet Design for World State, Columbia University Press, 1960.) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


The July Central Committee Plenum and Bottlenecks 
in Soviet Industry 


As early as May 12, 1960, the Soviet press announced that the Party Central 
Committee had decided to convene a plenary session on July 13 to discuss the 
question of the “fulfillment of the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress 
on the development of industry and transport and the application in production 
of the latest achievements of science and technology.” The following day, Pravda 
announced: 

Applying Leninist principles of leadership, the Party Central Committee . . . has 
instituted notification of Party organizations and all workers well ahead of time 
regarding forthcoming plenary sessions of the Central Committee on highly impor- 
tant questions of Communist construction. 


This statement appears rather remarkable in view of the fact that only a few 
days before, on May 5, the Soviet press had published a report of a Central 
Committee plenary session held the day previous. There had been no prior an- 
nouncement at all as to its convocation and agenda, even though the session 
adopted a number of important decisions on “Communist construction.” Its 
actions, according to the brief report, included a decision to reorganize its 
Secretariat, several far-reaching changes in the composition of top-level Party 
and government bodies, discussion of important matters concerning the forth- 
coming session of the Supreme Soviet and, as later became evident, some very 
important decisions on foreign policy. Nothing was stated in the report, however, 
about the agenda of the meeting, who attended it, or the import of their speeches. 

There is nothing new in the summoning of Central Committee plenary 
sessions quite different from one another in purpose and procedure. This has 
occurred several times since the death of Stalin. Currently, there seem to be two 
definite types of meetings. On the one hand, there are meetings in the Stalinist 
tradition at which the struggle for power reaches a new stage, the fate of those 
who have “committed errors” is determined, and decisions are taken on all 
important questions of domestic and foreign policy. Such meetings are convened 
and held in secret; only a few of the decisions adopted are published, and then 
only in a condensed form unintelligible to the average reader. On the other hand, 
there are the large-scale plenary sessions which are designed to promote pro- 
paganda, to raise productivity, to encourage the fulfillment of production plans 
and state deliveries ahead of time and to create the impression that there is demo- 
cracy in the USSR. The entire population is urged to greet these plenums with 
“production gifts.” They are attended by a wide variety of persons, including 
non-Party members prominent in production, whose speeches, like the decisions 
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adopted and appeals issued by the plenums, are of an obviously propaganda 
nature. The July 13 plenary session was of this latter type. 

The two-month propaganda campaign preceding the opening of this session 
was waged under the slogan, ““The grandiose task of the Seven-Year Plan is being 
carried out.” Under this slogan, on the very first day of the session, the Central 
Statistical Administration published a report on “new successes in the develop- 
ment of all branches of the national economy of the USSR,” with statistical data 
on the overfulfillment of industrial plans during the first six months of this year. 
Problems concerning branches of the Soviet economy where the most serious 
bottlenecks are to be found were not officially put on the agenda of the session, 
evidently in order to facilitate propaganda in favor of Khrushchev’s economic 
policy. 

In many ways, the Central Committee meeting resembled that held in June 
1959 and was in fact intended to assess the results of the decisions adopted on 
that occasion. Nevertheless the agenda, which otherwise almost entirely repro- 
duced that of the June 1959 session, did not include a report on the state of capital 
construction and the application in this field of the “latest achievements of science 
and technology,” even though capital construction plans are regularly under- 
fulfilled year after year. In Pravda of July 15, 1960, A. Kostousov, Chairman of 
the State Committee for Automation and Machine Building, stated that “in 1959 
only 85% of the plans were fulfilled. So far, the situation has not changed in 1960. 
The capital construction plan for the first half of the year was fulfilled to the 
extent of 88%.” Kostousov went on to say that the failure to fulfill plans for 
capital construction was disrupting plans to increase productive capacity in 
industry. The Seven-Year Plan for industry apparently needs such increases if it 
is to be fulfilled. 

Although the problem of capital construction was not on the agenda, it was 
nevertheless one of the main subjects discussed. In all the eight main speeches—by 
representatives of the councils of ministers of the RSFSR and the Ukraine, the 
Krasnoyarsk, Kemerovo, Karaganda and Latvian economic councils, the State 
Committee for Automation and Machine Building and the Institute of Electric 
Welding-—as well as many other speeches discussed capital construction. Accord- 
ing to the official agenda, the Kemerovo, Krasnoyarsk and Karaganda economic 
councils, which were officially regarded at the session as representing “new 
construction” areas, had virtually nothing of interest to report, this in spite of 
the fact that the failure to fulfill capital construction plans is threatening fulfill- 
ment of plans for output of industrial produce in the current seven-year period 
in these districts. The main reasons for the situation in capital construction, as 
reported by Kostousov in Pravda of July 15, are a general shortage of equipment 
and building materials, lack of labor, both skilled and unskilled, and “incorrect 
organization of planning” or uneconomic dispersion of financial and other 
resources, which lead to the freezing of capital and lengthy delays in the comple- 
tion of new enterprises. Of the 77 machine-building enterprises under construc- 
tion that were investigated, 14 had been under construction for over 10 years, 
19 for 8-10 years and 20 for 5-7 years. As a result of these delays the equipment 
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intended for use in new industrial enterprises is becoming obsolete and requiring 
replacement even before an enterprise is completed, as a result of which the 
enterprise itself has to be redesigned. Moreover, pressure from above to introduce 
new techniques, to introduce the “latest achievements of science and technology,” 
was leading to a situation in which 


many enterprises, designing and research organizations and economic councils, 
when producing and introducing into production new types of equipment, do not 
analyze its economic efficiency, the cost of its production or its advantages over the 
old equipment. Consequently, in many cases the adoption of new machines produces 
no economic effect. 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Ukraine I. Senin admitted 
that new equipment is frequently inferior to that produced abroad.? 


The speakers at the Central Committee plenary session on behalf of republics 
or economic councils admitted that plans for the complex mechanization of 
enterprises in their economic regions are not being fulfilled.* From what speakers 
said at the meeting, it is clear that the reason for this situation lies in the unrealistic 
nature of all-union plans for the “designing and production of models of new 
important machines, mechanisms, equipment, instruments and materials.” 
According to plans, the first series of 759 new types of industrial products should 
have been released in 1959 and the first quarter of 1960, but plans have been 
fulfilled only in respect of 425 types.4 One important reason for the delay in 
modernizing Soviet industry is the shortage of specialists qualified in automation 
and mechanization. In many branches of industry, this problem is unlikely to be 
solved during the next few years. According to Pravda, “while machine building 
requires 60,000 engineers in various fields, the higher educational institutions 
will graduate only 24,000 in 1960.” 

The Central Committee plenary session, the Soviet press and radio have 
made much of the data issued by the Central Statistical Administration on the 
fulfillment of the overall industrial production plan. This plan was reported to 
have been fulfilled to the extent of 104%, or 10% more than in the first half of 
last year.* If one assumes these data to be correct, and analyzes the means by 
which this figure was achieved, then the prospects for further increases in in- 
dustrial output do not appear to be very bright. According to the Central Statistical 
Administration, the number of workers has increased by 3,900,000, that is, by 
7.2% since the middle of 1959. This means, in the first place, that productivity 
per worker has risen by no more than about 2.8%, which is far short of the rates 
of increase in productivity required by the Seven-Year Plan. In the second place, 
it will be impossible to continue the same rate of increase in the number of 
workers during the years ahead. In 1958, the increase was 1,500,000, and in 1959 
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it would not normally have been any greater, since those entering industry for 
the first time during that year had been born during the war years, when there 
was a low birth rate. The increase of 3,900,000 was exceptional; it was made 
possible by the reform of the education system and the reduction in the armed 
forces. 

Information published by the Soviet press and contained in the speeches made 
at the Central Committee plenum shows that the proportion of labor performed 
manually in all branches of the Soviet economy remains very high: as of August 1, 
1959, the proportion of workers engaged on manual work in Soviet industry 
was 47%.” According to the same source, some 37% of loading and unloading 
was performed by manual labor in 1960. Clearly, the degree of automation and 
mechanization of Soviet industrial processes is still very low, and any increase 
in productivity will depend to a large extent on intensification of physical effort 
on the part of Soviet workers. 

The Soviet press drew attention to the fact that the July plenum coincided 
with an important anniversary-the third anniversary of the reorganization of the 
system of industrial administration and the creation of the economic councils. 
However, a number of criticisms were directed at this innovation of Khrushchev’s 
of which the most important related to the growing tendency to give preference 
to local economic interests at the expense of those of the country as a whole, and 
the inefficient organization of economic liaison between individual economic 
regions. It would seem that the decentralization of industrial administration has 
not justified itself. Between June 18 and July 11 of this year, a single economic 
council was created in each of the union republics which had previously possessed 
several such bodies, that is, in the RSFSR, Ukraine, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan 
and it seems likely that in the near future an all-union economic council will be 
created, which will put an end to the recent experiment in the decentralization of 
industrial administration. a 

V. Minyailo 


Domestic Affairs 


Present Trends in Communist Theory of State and Law 


According to a recent article in the journal Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo the 
building of Communism is an immediate practical problem, and the methods 
to be employed are no longer a matter of abstract theory, but one for specific 
research and practical, political implementation. After forty-two years of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, say the Soviet theoreticians, the psychological 
moment has arrived for the creation of evidence that the people of the Soviet 
Union are drawing near to a Communist system. There are a number of factors 
which have compelled the Soviet leadership to take this line of action, the main 
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ones being their failure to resolve the political, social and economic contradictions 
which have arisen since the creation of the Communist dictatorship and the re- 
sulting dissatisfaction among the vast majority of the young Soviet generation 
which has grown up in a “socialist” society. 

The formula of a gradual transition from socialism to Communism was 
evolved more than a quarter century ago to justify the stagnation of Soviet 
socialism which was at variance with the basic law of dialectics to the effect that 
social development takes place by leaps. However, the course of historical pro- 
cesses in the Soviet Union since the invention of the new formula is evidence, not 
so much of a gradual transition to something new, as of efforts to reinforce and 
stabilize the existing order. In recent years, in an effort to eliminate this stagnation 
and under the influence of an ideological offensive on the part of the non-Commu- 
nist world and the revisionist camp, the Soviet leaders have taken a number of 
steps to regain, at least in part, their former dynamism. The last two years have 
seen the publication of a considerable quantity of theoretical and propagandist 
literature dealing with the struggle against revisionism and reformism, and, 
latterly, with problems raised by the declaration at the Twenty-First Party Congress 
regarding the policy of “large-scale building of Communism.” 

Soviet legal science is now faced with the task of solving the problem of 
“the political organization of Soviet society during the transition to Communism.” 
The subject has already been dealt with in specialist journals and the article in 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo is aimed primarily at summarizing the preliminary 
conclusions already published elsewhere and emphasizing the need for a more 
precise formulation of these conclusions. In addition there are indications in the 
article that, despite all the “creative” alterations and amendments made during the 
last forty years, the ideological and theoretical basis of the doctrine of state and 
law has proved inadequate for the period of large-scale building of Communism 
or simply unsuited to the requirements of the historical situation. 


It is considered exceedingly important to study ways of broadening the pollit- 
ical basis of Soviet society, to solve in advance problems connected with the 
further participation of the state in organization of the economy and to concen- 
trate on changes in the functions of the state. This approach is nothing new and 
the only significant point is the adoption of suggestions put forward by individual 
authors and theoreticians on the basis of the general instructions of the Party 
leadership. 

The first of these suggestions is the broadening of the political basis of the 
Soviet system by including not only the soviets, the official governing “councils,” 
but also “social,” that is non-governmental, organizations. For all its outwardly 
democratic nature this suggestion is rather evidence of tendencies fundamentally 
divorced from the process of transition from a state system to a Communist 
society. It means drawing the social organizations into the sphere of political, 
that is state, activity. It implies the transfer to these organizations of state func- 
tions and an extension of the range of social matters which are regulated by the 
state. Even before this, the state regulation of public life has been so all-embracing 
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that the new measures are hardly likely to result in any significant changes. It is 
far more a matter of maintaining, in somewhat modified forms, a totalitarian state 
leadership for the foreseeable future. In another article the same journal has already 
stressed that “it is a matter of transferring to non-state, social organizations a 
number of basically state functions, which still cannot, at the present juncture, 
lose their political character and legal form.”* According to one authority, 
Professor D. I. Chesnokov, social organizations, “under socialism... can most 
actively implement the policy of the Communist Party and the socialist govern- 
ment and in every way assist the socialist government to resolve problems of 
economic and cultural construction.”* In other words, mass organizations are 
regarded as factors playing not an independent role, but a role subsidiary to that 
of the Party and state. 


Thus, Soviet lawyers and sociologists are engaged in determining the future 
role of social organizations in the development of the socialist state system rather 
than in the transition of the latter to a Communist self-governing society. Two 
years ago Professor V. Nikolaev expressed the opinion that in future “trade 
unions will tend more and more to become the basis of Soviet economic organi- 
zations ...and in the process of the withering away of the state will gradually 
replace the state apparatus and turn into social organizations directing industry 
in the Communist society.” It is significant that, despite its corroboration by 
appropriate Party documents, this prophecy aroused no comment in Soviet 
literature. Although it referred to the distant future, it may well be that other 
authors ignored it for fear of being suspected of anarchic or syndicalist tendencies. 
Some time later the view prevailed that trade unions, collective farms and other 
similar organizations should be subordinated to the government both under the 
present system and on the approach of complete Communism. Khrushchev gave 
impetus to this trend in a speech at the beginning of 1959, when, speaking of the 
future transfer of state functions to social organizations, he described the councils 
of workers’ deputies as the “most large-scale and authoritative of them.”> The 
Soviet Constitution itself reveals the illogicality of this statement since it stipulates 
that the power of the state is already vested in these councils. An important point 
in Khrushchev’s thesis is that it regards the main instrument of the Party dictator- 
ship, the state apparatus, as an apparatus of government even in the “stateless” 
Communist future. This is an inconsistency for which Soviet theoreticians now 
have to find an explanation. 


Turning to the question of state direction of the economy, the January issue 
of Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo gives something in the nature of a summary of 
articles published on the subject. It points out that “at the present time the 
functions of state organs in such fields as the maintenance of public order and the 


2 Ibid., No. 4, 1959, p. 12. 

3 D.I. Chesnokov, Rol sotsialisticheskogo gosudarstva v stroitelstve kommunizma (The Role of the Socialist 
State in the Building of Communism), Moscow, 1959, pp. 55—56. 

* Voprosy filosofii, No. 11, 1958, p. 15. 

5 N.S. Khrushchev, Rech na sobranii izbiratelei Kalininskogo izbiratelnogo okruga goroda Moskvy (Speech 
to a Meeting of Voters of the Kalinin Electoral Ward, Moscow), Moscow, 1959, p. 7. 
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security of the citizen are, to a great extent, being transferred to the organs of 
independent public action of the workers.” From this it draws the conclusion 
that “the Soviet state will gain the opportunity to devote greater attention to 
economic development and the organization of planned control of the national 
economy.”® This is completely at variance with Lenin’s program for the withering 
away of state functions. In answer to Bukharin’s suggestion that first the armed 
forces should be disbanded, next the punitive organs, and that only then should 
the “compulsory nature of labor” be dispensed with, Lenin proposed precisely the 
reverse order for these processes.” Whereas according to Lenin, state organizations 
of the economy should cease to exist before elimination of the police functions 
of the state, in actual fact the proposal now being put forward is very similar 
to that of Bukharin. While certain functions are being transferred to social 
organizations, state control of the economy is being intensified. Whereas theoreti- 
cians of the Yugoslav League of Communists assert from their own experience 
that the functions of the state first begin to be limited in the economic field, where 
the state tends more and more to be displaced by social administration, proponents 
of the Soviet view take a diametrically opposed stand.* They claim that, “despite 
the assertions of revisionists, economic organization in a socialist state acquires 
ever greater importance.”® So much so, that, as Chesnokov claims, Lenin himself 
prophesied a great future for the existing organs of economic administration, 
pointing to the fact that the national economic councils were among the “state 
institutions . . . destined to develop and thrive, fulfilling all the main work of an 
organized society.”?° In one way or another the treatment of economic adminis- 
tration is oriented to the idea of preserving its centralized Soviet form both 
under the socialist state system (with the councils as organs of the government) 
and subsequently in the Communist society (with the councils as a universal type 
of social organization). 

Along with this persistent stress on the perpetuation of the Soviet type of 
organizational structure, still greater emphasis continues to be laid on the idea of 
the socialist state as a special historical, sociological and legal phenomenon. 
It is claimed that two factors “merit great attention by theoreticians: the change 
in the character and forms of the implementation of state functions and the 
relationship between persuasion and compulsion in the work of state and social 
organizations.””14 

The fact of the matter is that the dominant conception of a socialist state 
created by Stalin more than twenty years ago constantly requires theoretical 
refurbishment, since it is in essence a revision of one of the basic tenets of classical! 
Marxism. Much has been written on this subject, but suffice it to say that the 
formula of a socialist state was not known either to Marx, or even Lenin. The 


® Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 1, 1960, p. 6. 

7 Quoted from: D. I. Chesnokov, op. cit., p. 64. 

8 Radio Belgrade, September 10, 1959; quoted in Ost-Probleme, Bonn, No. 5, 1959, p. 167. 
® Radio Moscow, January 9, 1958. 

10 Voprosy filosofii, No. 7, 1958, p. 45. 
11 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 1, 1960, p. 6. 
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term socialist in the official title of the USSR referred only to a certain aspect of 
its social policy and not to its specific socialist nature. For Lenin the state remained 
at all times and in all circumstances “the product and manifestation of the irre- 
concilability of class contradictions.”!* The proletariat required a state power, 
a strong centralized organization, an “organization of coercion,” to crush the 
resistance of the exploiters and, but only secondarily, to lead the masses, the 
peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie and the semi-proletariat in establishing a socialist 
economy.!* However, in both cases it is an organization of coercion. Lenin 
stressed that while the proletariat still needed a state, this requirement was not 
dictated by the interests of liberty but by the need to crush its enemies; once it 
was possible to speak of liberty, the state as such would cease to exist.!4 Proceeding 
from this premise, the Yugoslav Kardelj asserted that, according to Marx, “the 
proletariat . . . requires only a dying state,” which exists to crush opposition, but 
not to create new social relations.15 But in fact the Soviet dictatorship has, 
throughout its existence, used the state apparatus for this latter purpose. Finally, 
when the first phase of Communism, that of socialism, was declared to have been 
achieved in the Soviet Union, state control of society, far from being displaced, 
acquired a new impetus and new objectives. Stalin announced that the Soviet 
state had entered the stage in which its main task would be economic organi- 
zation and cultural education.’® The state was declared to be the main instrument 
in the building not only of socialism, but also of Communism.!? Thus despite 
the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat appeared to have completed the 
historic tasks assigned it in Lenin’s interpretation of Marxist dogma, the withering 
away of the state was, as the Yugoslav theoreticians put it, “removed from the 
agenda.”’!8 Instead, a new type of socialist state was sanctioned, unprecedented in 
history and differing in both form and functions from the socialist state of the 
first phase.!® In fact Stalin’s “creative development” of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine of the state constituted a radical revision of one of the principal tenets of 
Marxist doctrine. Professor Djordjevic of Belgrade expresses the view that the 
socialist state in the USSR is not the historical phenomenon foreshadowed in the 
Marxist plan of history and defined by Stalin as the new highest and perfect form 
of state, but merely a “resurrection of Hegelian and earlier theories of the absolute 
and absolutist state.””?° 


With the further assumption by the state machine of all the functions involved 
in ruling society, Lenin’s earlier theory of the state as an organization of coercion 
has proved, albeit for psychological reasons, clearly inadequate. In spite of Lenin’s 


12 VI. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1949, XX'V, pp. 358—59. 

13 Tbid., p. 376. 

14 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 1st ed., 1930, 
XVIII, 512. 

18 Ost-Probleme, Bonn, No. 5, 1959, p. 166. 

16 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy /eninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 11th ed., 1945, p. 606. 

1? Yuridichesky slovar (Juridical Dictionary), Moscow, 1956, Vol. II, p. 422. 

18 Ost-Probleme, Bonn, No. 5, 1959, p. 166. 

19 J. V. Stalin, /oc. cit. 

20 Quoted from: Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 10, 1958, p. 3. 
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assertion, the socialist state was obliged to act by means of persuasion rather than 
compulsion, so that by his standards it had already lost its state functions. Now, 
however, Soviet lawyers and sociologists are being required to provide a theoreti- 
cal justification for a theory at variance with the principles of classical Marxism, 
the theory that there is a need for a direction of social processes free from elements 
of compulsion, but a direction maintained by the use of compulsion through the 
organs of the state. 

Even Soviet ideological experts realize that the question is that of a more or 
less candid revision of old Marxist tenets and the article in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
i pravo quite clearly indicates this. It admits that the study of the political organi- 
zation of society, like other problems, cannot exclude the possibility that the 
need may arise for a more accurate interpretation of certain classifications and 
concepts according to which the theory of state and law has operated up till 
now, since new manifestations of social life require a new approach, a new ex- 
planation, and new classification. There is the possibility not only of more precise 
interpretation but even of revision of old definitions and formulas. In fact the 
entire doctrine of Engels, and in part that of Lenin, on the historical role of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat constantly requires modification to fit Soviet reality. 


The accepted Marxist theory of the existence of a state as an apparatus of coer- 
cion, an apparatus of compulsion in the hands of the ruling classes prior to the 
suppression of their class enemies, is fully applicable to an exploiting state. To a 
certain extent it is applicable to a socialist state in transition from capitalism to 
socialism, but the mechanical application of this formula to the Soviet state in the 
period of large-scale building of Communism does not reveal its essential nature 
and is incorrect.*! 

These revisionist tendencies are even more clearly expressed in regard to the 
nature of the concept of law. 

In evolving a new definition of law, Soviet lawyers are required to take into 
account a feature supposedly characteristic of a socialist society, namely, that its 
standards are consciously and voluntarily carried out by the vast majority of the 
members of the socialist society. This indicates that there is now a clearly expressed 
tendency to regard Soviet legal standards primarily as injunctions to be carried 
out not under threat of sanctions but by dint of moral conviction. In fact such a 
position is typical of all more or less stable political regimes, especially those 
recognized as being based on law. 

Nevertheless, in an attempt to highlight the unique nature of socialist law, 
certain Soviet lawyers stress that legal standards in Soviet society affect social 
relationships not only by judicial means, but also by direct legal action entirely 
outside and apart from specific judicial considerations; they have an educational 
and preventative action upon society, that is they act as a moral injunction.** 

However, there is no clear answer why many allegedly voluntary injunctions 
relating to the behavior of members of a society should need to be given judicial 


21 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 1, 1960, p. 10. 
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form. Apparently this is because they are established by state organs and because 
of recognition of the fact that it is necessary to use compulsion to ensure the 
fulfillment of these injunctions. In other words, as is usual under the Soviet 
system, the conscious and voluntary aspect of the matter is stressed more for 
propaganda purposes than as a reflection of the real situation. Even Soviet 
sources are unable to conceal the need for compulsion as the major factor regu- 
lating Soviet society. 


The most difficult side of this situation to justify is the fact that according 
to Leninist ideology compulsion results from the existence of a class structure 
and a class struggle in a society. Officially Soviet society consists of non-antag- 
onistic classes and is on the way toward complete elimination of the class struc- 
ture. Ever since 1936 the existence of a system of coercive and punitive measures 
in the socialist state has been explained by the fact that they are directed against 
such external enemies as “spies, murderers, and saboteurs dispatched to the 
Soviet state by foreign intelligence.” In addition they are directed to the sup- 
pression of manifestations of relics in the behavior of certain members of Soviet 
society who are still under the influence of former social forms, mainly “robbers 
and plunderers of the national wealth.” Chesnokov now qualifies this by saying 
that they should also be used against “undisciplined people, idlers, self-seekers, 
hooligans and persons infected with nationalist prejudices.”** According to 
Communist assertions such people are not very numerous in the Soviet Union, 
but this claim would seem to be inconsonant with the scale of the Soviet adminis- 
trative and punitive authorities. No less illogical is the claim that crimes against 
the state in the USSR today are almost exclusively the work of the agents of 
imperialist intelligence. Yet at the Twenty-First Party Congress Khrushchev 
stated that it is “generally said there are now no cases of trial for political crimes 
in the Soviet Union.” 


The more thoughtful Soviet theoreticians recognize the striking discrepancy 
between the official view that political and social contradictions do not exist in 
the USSR and the fact that they do. A few have even attempted to explain it. 
Chesnokov ascribes the considerable use of force and compulsion in regulating 
Soviet society to the presence of certain social differences and even a class strug- 
gle. He points to the still-existing differences between workers, collective farmers 
and the intelligentsia, the difference between highly skilled and less skilled labor, 
and the differences in the degree of Communist organization and consciousness 
among people.*4 Elsewhere this author speaks of contradictions and a struggle 
even among non-antagonistic classes: 


Ever since the proletarian revolution there have been contradictions between 
workers and peasants; this means that there is a struggle based on these contra- 
dictions, a class struggle which can only be successfully settled by means of state 
control of the peasants by the working class.*® 


23 D. I. Chesnokov, op. cit., p. 27. 
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These contradictions and the struggle, he goes on, result in alienated relations 
among the working classes themselves and call for the active intervention of the 
state authorities. 

The proletarian class nature of the socialist state is revealed ...in its irrecon- 
cilable attitude toward all relics of the past . .. wherever they may show themselves, 
among workers, peasants, or the intelligentsia....The struggle against these 
bourgeois prejudices ...is a special, maybe the most complex form of the class 
struggle.?® 


Moreover, contemporary Soviet theoreticians cannot risk wholly ignoring 
the ideological premise that, quite apart from the regulation of social life, the 
nearer one approaches to Communism the greater the importance that attaches 
to other social standards. They propose that these standards be introduced by 
direct administrative coercion, but in the form of other methods—economic, 
political and moral. Thus even here legal standards will not be altogether pre- 
cluded. 

As an example of the new form of legal influence in socialist law, Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvo i pravo refers to the “recommended standards in coliective farm law.” 
It remains obscure why such injunctions should have to take the form of legal 
regulations, which preserve a compulsory state flavor. Thus in Soviet treatment 
the boundary between compulsion and influence practically disappears ; the latter 
tends more and more clearly to acquire indications of compulsion. In this con- 
nection P. $. Romashkin states: 


It would be inadmissible vulgarization to suggest that, inasmuch as under 
Communism law will die out, all rules which regulate social relationships, personal 
rights, and individual freedoms will disappear. They will be preserved even under 


Communism, but they will be shorn of their political and judicial character, for 
society itself will guarantee them.?7 

In a Communist society the withering away of the state does not at all mean the 
disappearance of all social power and all government. It is the political aspect of 
power that must disappear.?® 


The main feature of power is its ability to give orders and enforce the fulfillment 
of these orders. Making references to the future disappearance of the political 
nature of Communist social organization or calling the state “Communist social 
self-government” and law “rules of Communist social life” do not alter the 
facts in the absence of concrete measures to indicate a change in the nature of 
future Soviet social relations. Forty years of the Soviet regime give some idea 
of the real nature of the measures of social influence used to instill in people the 
habit of observing the rules of behavior in a Communist society. 

We have so far dealt with legal revisionism directed to the perpetuation of 
the existing totalitarian structure. However, there are signs of a type of revi- 
sionism opposed to the official line of theory but, of course, kept within the 
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framework of official theory and referred to as merely clarification or review of 
the postulates concerned. They are aimed at exploiting revision of old dogmas 
as a means of undermining the totalitarian nature of the Soviet regime by ex- 
tending and securing the rights of citizens and attaining the goal of a government 
based on law within the framework of the socialist state system. Such a tendency 
may be observed in the draft of a new administrative code for the Ukrainian SSR, 
in connection with which Doctor of Juridical Sciences Nedbailo stresses that 


law is an instrument not only for the state, but for the whole of society and for each 
Soviet citizen, to be used against state organs and their representatives in cases of 
violation by the latter of the rights and freedoms of Soviet people.?® 


The same author, however, also expresses the view that the idea of limiting 
the scope of action of law and replacing it with moral and other social standards 
would lead to a weakening of legal control and legality which is at variance 
with one of the typical features of all activity on the part of the state leadership 
at a time when the problem is to improve forms and methods of legal control 
and increase the role of legality. 

Thus while the main object of the theoretical modifications ordered by the 
Party is justification for the retention of the system of coercion in social deve- 
lopment, there may be noted in these attempts at revision an endeavor to streng- 
then the role of the law itself as a factor ina system genuinely based on law. It is 
quite obvious that these attempts are automatically opposed to a totalitarian and 
essentially illegal system which is compelled to conceal the fact that legal prin- 
ciples do not actually hold a position of supremacy. To what extent these tend- 
encies among Soviet legal theorists to strengthen the legal aspect of the Soviet 
state will be realized depends not so much, however, on theoretical research 
as on the future development of Soviet society, a development in which proc- 
esses stimulating the growth of legal awareness will automatically emerge 


among the general public. A. Jurezenko 


International Communism 


The Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and the Underdeveloped Countries 


At the Twenty-First Party Congress Khrushchev made the point that “the 
working class and all progressively thinking people see their own future in the 
building of socialism in the Soviet Union.” Yet Moscow is now no longer the 
only country with a claim to leadership. Communist China also wishes to serve 
as a model. On May 12, 1960, the New China Press Agency reported that during 
his trip to Cambodia Chou En-lai had boasted in Phnom Penh not only that his 
country would overtake Great Britain in output of the most important goods 
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in ten years or even earlier, but also that it would serve as a model for the 
“economically underdeveloped Asian, African, and Latin American countries.” 
One may well ask whether the Soviet and Communist Chinese examples are 
identical. Are the tensions between Moscow and Peking, which must be neither 
underestimated nor overestimated, restricted to the ideological field? Or can they 
also be observed in the policies of economic expansion of the two great powers 
of the Communist bloc ? 

In spite of Khrushchev’s words, the representatives of Moscow, as they 
undertake to develop contacts with the underdeveloped states, have spoken less 
about the Soviet Union as an example to be followed than about the “altruistic 
economic aid” which it can provide. Communist China is also giving economic aid 
to Cambodia, Nepal and Ceylon, but it will be quite some time before Peking 
will be in a position to contest Moscow’s leading role in this field. While Moscow 
can compete with the West in the Afro-Asian states, thanks in part to the economic 
potential of the satellites, Peking is not in a position to compete with the “impe- 
rialists” in the granting of long-term credits and technical aid in these areas. 

Moscow’s policy of economic expansion has four points in its favor in the 
Afro-Asian area: 

1. Since 1955 the Soviet Union has granted more than $3 billion in long-term 
aid to the underdeveloped countries, a sum of considerable importance although 
it cannot compare with Western aid. China’s aid in the same period amounted to 
about $100,000,000. 

2. Although Soviet aid is far less than that granted by the West, it has con- 
siderably more propaganda value since it is not split up among numerous states 
but is concentrated on a few key nations. At the head of the list is the United Arab 
Republic with about $1 billion in aid, including arms deliveries, followed by 
India with $645 million, Indonesia with $365 million, Afghanistan with $145 
million, and Iraq with $137.5 million. Thanks to such tactics the USSR has been 
much more generous than the West in Afghanistan, which has only received $40 
million aid from the West. In the case of the United Arab Republic, Soviet and 
Western aid is about the same, whereas Moscow is gaining at every step in Iraq, 
India, and Indonesia. 

3. Soviet economic aid is not only concentrated on a small number of coun- 
tries. It is also concentrated on the politically most attractive objects, such as the 
Assuan Dam in Egypt and the Bhilai Steel Works in India. 

4. A strong point of Soviet economic aid is that it is dictated by political and 
ideological interests. While the United States too often offers advice to assure that 
the economic aid granted will be put to good use, the Soviets do not bother about 
such problems. 

The political and ideological aspects of Soviet economic aid begin with the 
very fact that Moscow does not set any conditions, even in its own interests. The 
West’s advice often ends with a loss of sympathy even when it is well intentioned. 
The underdeveloped countries easily suspect that conditions actually only intended 
to ensure that aid is properly used will in fact infringe upon their newly won 
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independence. Soviet propaganda is always only too ready to confuse the situ- 
ation even more by drawing comparisons between the “imperialist” nature of 
Western economic aid and the “unconditional” Soviet credits. The Soviets are 
then able to flood the Afro-Asian countries, within the framework of technical 
aid, with experts of every kind, including those trained for propaganda purposes, 
whereas the West tends to dispatch politically untrained businessmen who are 
competing against each other. 

Khrushchev asserted on February 26, 1960 in Djakarta that the Soviet Union 
is presently constructing 383 different projects in 22 countries. Such construction 
goes hand in hand with the more or less permanent residence of groups of Soviet 
experts. There is even a tendency not only to pump experts into the under- 
developed countries, but also to push Western experts out at the same time. 
Nussa Araf, Egyptian Minister of Works, announced on January 28, 1960 that 
contracts with engineers from the West working on the Assuan Dam would not 
be renewed and that the dam would be built by Soviet and Egyptian engineers 
and labor. 

A further aspect of the political side of Soviet economic aid is the increasing 
role of the Soviet Union in the training of the new technical intelligentsia of the 
underdeveloped countries. The Soviet Union now not only delivers plants and 
power stations, it also assumes responsibility for training the technical intelli- 
gentsia needed to run them, as for example, in the Delhi Agreement on the use 
of the recent Soviet credit of 1.5 billion rubles by India. Within the framework 
of a credit of 140,000,000 rubles granted Guinea in Conakry, the Soviet Union 
has agreed to build a polytechnical school for 1,500 persons. A similar agreement 
envisages the building of a polytechnical school for 1,000 students in Abyssinia. 
At the same time the number of persons studying in the Soviet Union and the 
satellites is growing from year to year. Such persons also receive government 
grants. The University for the Friendship of Peoples due to be opened in Moscow 
on October 1 plans eventually to accommodate 4,000 students from the under- 
developed countries. About 500 students from 74 Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries will be admitted in the first year. It is probable that the 
number of foreign students at universities in the West is much higher, but those 
studying behind the Iron Curtain will be subject to Communist influence through- 
out their period of study. 

Although China is not at present in a position to compete with Moscow on 
an equal basis in these fields of activity, Soviet expansion suffers from certain 
weaknesses from which China is to some extent exempt. The main such weakness 
is that the credit granted does not go hand in hand with an active import-export 
market. In this area, China, on the other hand, has had noticeable successes since 
1956, as is shown by the experience of India, Indonesia, and Malaya. It is true that 
the trade of all the so-called socialist bloc countries together played only a very 
minor role in the economic life of these countries, but it is worth noting that, out 
of the total socialist bloc trade concerned, China has been steadily increasing its 
share more rapidly than the USSR and its European satellites, as is indicated by 
the following table based on United Nations statistics for the years 1954-58: 
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Volume of Foreign Trade 
(Percentage of Total) 
INDIA — INDONESIA — —— MALAYA —— 
USSR and Socialist USSR and Socialist USSR and Socialist 
European Bloc European Bloc European 
Satellites Countries Satellites Countries Satellites 
1.4 1.2 1.3 0.7 
1.5 4.1 1.0 
0.4 3.3 1.1 
0.3 7.4 1.5 


According to the same source, by 1958 Communist China was accounting for 
85 percent of the Communist bloc’s entire trade with Indonesia. Trade between 
the two states has been on the increase ever since. In the first half of 1958 China 
exported to Indonesia goods worth 129,300,000 Indonesian rupiahs (30 rupiahs 
equal $1), and in the same period of 1959 as much as 275,600,000. For the same 
periods Indonesian exports to China grew from 71,000,000 rupiahs to 268,000,000. 
Theodor Hermes, at one time an active participant in important conferences of 
the East bloc Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON), has provided the 
following explanation for China’s trade success: 

The People’s Republic of China has at its disposal from the past excellent trade 
links in the Arab countries as well as elsewhere. A further fact is that the population 
of some Asian states includes large numbers of Chinese, who are not Communists 
but feel themselves closely linked with the Motherland, China, and are proud of 
China’s greatness and its present position in world politics. 


China exports not only goods, but also an ideology, and in a different manner 
than the Soviet Union. Although both Khrushchev and Chou En-lai claim that 
their countries can serve as models for others, there are numerous signs that 
while the Soviet Union has had important successes and gained wide sympathy 
in a large number of underdeveloped countries, this has been true not so much 
because they looked upon it as a model but because they regarded it as a powerful 
economic power which grants unconditional long-term two-and-a-half percent 
credits, provides important technical assistance, and gives large-scale help in the 
training of a new intelligentsia. In the case of India, the Soviet ideology is at a 
disadvantage because Nehru’s parliamentary socialism does not permit the use of 
force, and is accordingly opposed to the Moscow-trained Communists at home. 
In Syria the United Arab Republic cleaned up one of the most important political 
and ideological strongholds of Soviet Communism. In Iraq Kassem seems to be 
intending to establish a kind of multi-party system, in which he has given prefer- 
ential treatment to the Titoists and discriminated against the Soviet-oriented 
Communists. Since Indonesia has not yet overcome the birth pangs of a new 
state, little can be prophesied about its future, and particularly as to whether it 
must necessarily follow the Soviet model. These four states are the most important 
partners of Moscow from the international standpoint in the Afro-Asian area. 
Their friendship with the Soviet Union may be genuine, but their relations are 
marked much more by political state interests than by those of political ideology. 
Matters are quite differe nt with regard to China, which has much greater prospects 
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of serving certain peoples as a model for the modernization of a backward 
country. It is well known that the extremists among the Algerian rebels look far 
more to Peking than to Moscow; what is not so well known is that other elements 
in Africa are strongly impressed by the Chinese “miracle.” The former Minister 
Gignoux, a recognized expert on Africa, wrote recently: 


There are numerous and conclusive proofs that Red China has a fascinating effect 
upon the elite in black Africa. Whether Chinese Communism is essentially or 
unessentially different from the Soviet type, whether there is a rivalry in global 
leadership, is no problem for the blacks. 


Gignoux added that the African states have come to understand from their 
observations and experiences that an alliance with Moscow carries risks which do 
not exist in connection with an alliance with China. The Soviet Communists are 
represented politically by the North African Communist parties; China is not. 
The Soviet Union appears to the Africans to be a European country, even if it 
differs from the other European states. Before the 1917 Revolution Russia had 
some industry; China has had to begin industrialization from the very beginning, 
and the Chinese are admired in Africa because they have achieved successes with 
primitive means. 

Gignoux’s statements seem to be borne out by the behavior of many of the 
African Negro representatives, including declarations made by Sékou Touré, 
trained in Moscow and Prague. Of interest too is the fact that such matters as the 
class struggle, dialectical materialism, and other characteristic requisites of Com- 
munist theory do not seem to have had much influence on the leaders in the parts 
of Africa with a Negro population. Not even the arguments between Moscow and 
Peking over such problems as peaceful coexistence or the people’s communes 
seem to arouse much interest in Africa. But there is real admiration for China’s 
system of industrializing without important foreign credits, even at the cost of 
ruthless exploitation of manpower. 

As has already been pointed out, Soviet economic expansion takes two forms: 
it concentrates on a few key countries and on the most attractive objectives in 
these countries. The USSR gives the impression of being the great friend of 
certain underdeveloped areas, whereas China is itself an example for many. The 
enormous Soviet superiority in the furnishing of credits is not yet by any means 
balanced by the greater rate of growth of China’s foreign trade, but China will 
increase the rate of its foreign trade even more, and by even worse dumping than 
has been the case to date, since its forced industrialization and lack of capital leave 
no other course open. Trade, on the other hand, is the weak aspect of Soviet 
expansion in the Afro-Asian area, even more so because Moscow’s credits often 
have to be paid for in the form of goods. The underdeveloped states can in most 
cases pay only with raw materials, but since the Soviet Seven-Year Plan and the 
parallel economic plans of Moscow’s satellites are aimed at making the European 
Soviet bloc as independent as possible from foreign raw materials, the question 
arises as to how the underdeveloped states are to pay back Moscow’s credits and 
pay for new deliveries as well. China does not have such problems. 








Moscow and Peking are intentionally or otherwise competing in the Afro- 
Asian area, although the importance of such competition must not be overesti- 
mated. Theodor Hermes insists that China has furthered Soviet trade in the Afro- 
Asian countries and there has recently been evidence of such cooperation against 
the West side by side with ideological controversies between the two states. A 
good example was the Second Afro-Asian Conference in Cairo in May 1960, in 
connection with which the Soviet Union claimed the right of participation as 
representative of the “independent Asian states” of Azerbaidzhan, Georgia, 
Armenia, Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan 
and China strongly supported the Soviet claim. China is also supporting the 
adventurous advance of the USSR in Cuba. After Mikoyan, during his trip to 
Cuba, signed agreements granting a long-term credit of $100 million and prom- 
ising to buy one million tons of Cuban sugar per year, most Communist states 
began to deal with Cuba. Here too China helped. Prior to Mikoyan’s visit, China 
purchased 50,000 tons of Cuban sugar on December 31, 1959, a further 80,000 
tons in April 1960, and in July 1960 agreed to purchase 2,500,000 tons, at an 
average of 500,000 tons a year for the next five years. 


If the Moscow-Peking ideological controversies have economic factors in the 
background, one reason may be the competition in the underdeveloped countries, 
although it is hardly the most important factor. Sino-Soviet tension may be 
influenced by economic controversies, but these clashes of economic interest are 
found mainly in the field of direct Sino-Soviet economic relations. Today China 
is still dependent economically on the USSR. Even China’s successes in Algeria, 
Guinea, or other African states cannot blind the Chinese leaders to the fact that 
they themselves are still struggling with the initial stages of industrialization. It 
is enough to examine China’s efforts to produce steel, the basis of all industriali- 
zation. Although in 1959 China produced no less than 13,350,000 tons of steel, an 
enormous achievement compared with previous output, a comparison with other 
countries indicates the difficulties which China still has to face. Japan and Italy, 
countries which have very little natural raw material, produced in the same year 
15,500,000 and 6,700,000 tons of steel respectively, or 168 kilograms per capita 
in Japan, 134 in Italy, as against only 21 in China. The Soviet per capita figure 
was 282 kilograms, that of the United States 453, and that of West Germany 565. 


Although Peking and Moscow say nothing on this point, it is clear that China 
receives from the USSR nothing like the aid which Moscow’s European satellites 
or even the non-Communist states have received from Moscow. In the period 
1956-58, Bulgaria received 700,000,000 rubles; since the beginning of 1957 
Hungary has received some 1,200,000,000 rubles, mainly from the Soviet Union; 
in 1959 alone Iraq received 550,000,000 rubles, all from the USSR; the United 
Arab Republic received 4 billion rubles, mainly from the USSR in the form of 
long-term credits; while China received in 1950 from the USSR a long-term 
credit of 1.2 billion rubles, and in 1959 another of 5 billion rubles, making a total 
of 6.2 billion rubles. This means that the per capita long-term credits received 
from the Soviet Union by the countries concerned were as follows: 
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Population Per Capita Credits 
(Millions) (Rubles) 


Bulgaria 8 87.5 


Hungary 120.0 
78.6 


United Arab Republic 153.8 
Communist China 9.7 


It is accordingly not surprising that Communist China is not always com- 
pletely satisfied with Moscow’s leadership of Communist world policy. The 
failure of the Chinese “great leap forward” to gain speed is due to the fact that 
Soviet economic expansion, thanks to the commitment of billions of rubles, is 
gaining ground in the Afro-Asian states, and has even penetrated into Cuba. On 
the other hand, it is understandable that the Kremlin is very circumspect in its 
support of the Chinese colossus. The fact of a common ideology cannot bridge 
over the differences. It is even possible that the economic problems are the basic 
ones, and that the ideological problems are only the visible expression of deep- 
lying tensions. 

Peking has no use for a relaxation of world tension by Khrushchev’s policy 
of peaceful coexistence. Realization of this policy would imply a freezing of the 
status quo and deprive China of the place which its ambitious leaders would like 
to occupy. Further, the Chinese leaders need the talk of imperialist threats in order 
to justify the sacrifices required of their own people for industrialization. Finally, 
in the event of peaceful coexistence, and given greater East-West economic 
contacts, the Kremlin would probably be even less inclined than now to provide 
China with the economic aid to enable it to become an eventual rival in the 
leadership of the Communist bloc. 


At the beginning of February a COMECON conference on agriculture was 
held in Moscow. The catastrophic harvests in Kazakhstan, and the poor results 
in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany lent the conference special 
importance. The participants declared their eagerness to coordinate their agri- 
cultural output more effectively and the conference communiqué stressed that 
“such collaboration is of great importance in gaining time in the peaceful compe- 
tition with capitalism.” Communist China, the second largest cotton producer and 
the third largest wheat producer in the world, was not even represented. It did, 
however, send representatives to the later COMECON conference of foreign 
ministers and their representatives held a press conference on June 8-9 in Moscow. 
The communiqué of this conference stating that “it has been ascertained at the 
session that the COMECON member states envisage a further increase in economic 
contacts with the socialist states of the East” may be regarded as a promise made 
to China. But promise and implementation are two different things and in this case 
there is some question whether the promise can be carried out. Any substantial aid 
to China would have to reach enormous proportions. More than 50 billion rubles 
would be required to produce a per capita level of Soviet economic aid equal to that 
given to Iraq. It is very doubtful whether the Soviet Union can afford anything 
on this scale. China’s economic problems are so enormous that further economic 
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aid can serve to remove ideological differences only if the Soviet leaders are 
prepared to make really great sacrifices. The prospects are that Soviet-Chinese 
relations will, with intermittent periods of rapprochement, gradually grow worse, 
or that a compromise will be achieved. Such a compromise would seriously affect 
Moscow’s expansion in the underdeveloped states of Africa and South Asia based 
on the extension of economic credits. Yet such a compromise lies in Moscow’s 
interest: China is not a Yugoslavia and an irreparable Communist Chinese 
“heresy” might well be a catastrophe for world Communism. The problems are 
difficult and Moscow needs time in order to solve them. It is largely to gain this 
time and to avoid being forced to bargain from an unfavorable position that the 
Kremlin has been breaking off one East-West talk after another. 


Stefan C. Stolte 


New Soviet Polemics with Communist China 


There has long been evidence of Chinese opposition to Khrushchev’s policy 
of peaceful coexistence and its implications. This opposition dates from Khrush- 
chev’s declaration at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 that wars between 
Communist and capitalist countries are not inevitable. There was evidence of a 
serious difference of opinion at the time of the civil war in Lebanon in 1958, 
when Khrushchev, after having approved plans for a high-level conference within 
the framework of the Security Council suddenly, on the eve of the meeting, 
announced his refusal to participate. Since this refusal followed a visit to Peking at 
the end of July, there was every reason to suppose it had resulted from objections 
on the part of his Chinese allies to his policy of conciliation. Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States and the Camp David spirit of the summer of 1959 quite 
definitely aroused dissatisfaction and objection in Peking. The existence of a 
sharp divergence of opinion was evident that fall at the time of the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Chinese People’s Republic, when 
Khrushchev called for renunciation of the use of force in resolving international 
questions and observed that he regarded as unnecessary any “tentative bayonet 
probing” of capitalism. 

At that time, Chinese objections to the foreign policy of the Communist 
bloc were political rather than ideological. To the call for a renunciation of 
force the Chinese Communists replied with a no less urgent call for the liberation 
of Formosa. Only on the eve of the Paris conference, which the Chinese Commun- 
ists distrusted as an occasion for endorsement of Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful 
coexistence, did they transfer the conflict to the ideological field. They then 
launched attacks, not only on Khrushchev’s basic thesis of the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence between states with different political and social systems, 
but also on the revision of ideological postulates which this thesis involved. 


The possibility of peaceful coexistence under the concrete conditions of the 
given moment, to use the Marxist phraseology, is regarded in terms of Marxist 
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dogma as an indication that imperialism has changed its nature and ceased to be 
aggressive. It was in such terms that Kuusinen couched his speech at the Lenin 
Stadium in Moscow on the occasion of the celebration of the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of Lenin’s birth. He criticized those who took out of context quotations from 
Lenin’s works in an effort to prove that the socialist camp is intent on war and 
explained that Lenin’s thesis of the inevitability of wars between socialism and 
capitalism was a reflection of the political situation at the time when the thesis 
was advanced. Lenin, he said, had spoken of the inevitability of war at a time 
when the imperialist countries were intervening in the internal affairs of the young 
Soviet republic and consequently his statements should be regarded not as planks 
in a program for the future, but simply as descriptions of fact. Lenin’s true 
intentions could be judged from his assertion that “the end of wars, peace bet- 
ween peoples, the end of plunder and violence-—that is precisely our ideal.”? 
Kuusinen, however, failed to describe the circumstances under which Lenin 
had made this statement. He conceded that Khrushchev’s thesis was a revision 
of Leninism, but asserted that it was a revision of form and not of spirit. Inasmuch 
as Lenin had always striven for peace and his ideal had been the establishment of 
peace and friendship between peoples, Khrushchev’s present policy, he said, was 
fully in accord with the spirit of Leninism. Renunciation of the thesis of the 
inevitability of war between capitalism and socialism was due in part to the changed 
nature of imperialism and in part to the greatly enhanced strength of the socialist 
camp, which was now in a position to prevent war even if the imperialists were 
to risk it. 


Of particular significance was the part of Kuusinen’s speech devoted to the 
change in the nature of imperialism and his attacks on those who had not noticed 
this change: 


Of course aggressiveness is inherent in the nature of imperialism, but one should 
not be dogmatic and regard this aspect of the matter only. There is no dismissing 
the fact that mighty forces have appeared which oppose war. One must not lose 
sight of the fact that the time has irrevocably passed when imperialism dominated 
the whole world. It can no longer force the whole world to live according to its 
laws. A mighty world system of socialism exists. Imperialism has been weakened 
by the collapse of the colonial system. A wide zone of peace has appeared. The 
forces of peace and democracy have become more united and more highly organized 
in the imperialist countries themselves. Do not all these mighty factors have a real 
significance for the solution of the question of peace and war? 

Therefore, in order to be loyal to Marxism-Leninism today it is not enough to 
repeat the old truth that imperialism is aggressive. The task is to make full use of the 
new factors working for peace in order to save mankind from the catastrophe of 
a new war. A dogmatic position is an obsolete position. 

The best proof of the correctness of our foreign policy of creative Leninism, 
making use of all the factors for peace, are the successes resulting from application 
of this policy.? 


1 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1952, X XI, 264. 
2 Pravda, April 23, 1960. 





The attack on the Chinese Communists implicit in this argument is quite 
evident. They and they alone in the whole socialist camp, it appears to say, have 
failed to recognize the signs of the times and still take a dogmatic stand. They 
should realize that the successes resulting from Khrushchev’s foreign policy dem- 
onstrate the correctness of his basic political and ideological line. 


Kuusinen’s speech, however, was not the only statement of the kind. Four 
days before his speech, on April 18, Pravda printed extracts from the preface to 
a new biography of Lenin which is in process of publication. In this preface too 
the dominant idea is that persons who regard Lenin as a supporter of war do 
not understand him and have no right to call themselves Leninists. In the present 
era of atomic and hydrogen weapons war will cease to be inevitable and the 
socialist camp will become responsible for maintaining peace on earth. 


On April 7 Partiinaya zhizn carried an article by I. Ivashin entitled “Leninist 
Principles of Peaceful Coexistence in Practice,” in which the author quoted 
Mme. Krupskaya as stating that early in 1918 Lenin had said that modern tech- 
niques were constantly increasing the destructive nature of war and that therefore 
the time would come when war would become so destructive that it would 
simply cease to be possible. 

On April 14 Novoe vremya defended this line in an article by A. Leonidov 
dedicated to the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s birth. The article included an 
interview given by Lenin in February 1920 to a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Journal, who had asked Lenin on what basis peaceful relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union might be established. Lenin’s answer had 
been: “Let the American capitalists leave us in peace. We will not touch them.” 
The author cites this reply as proof that in principle Lenin had always been 
opposed to war and in favor of peaceful coexistence. 


Such examples serve as evidence that the Soviet press had been given the 
task of providing a strong defense of Khrushchev’s policy and proving his 
ideological consistency. A basis of Leninism had to be provided for the policy 
of peaceful coexistence and a feverish search began for any and all statements by 
Lenin which could be used in the campaign. It is quite obvious that, at the time 
of these April articles, Khrushchev was already preparing himself for the Chinese 
attacks and was endeavoring to defend himself by the most reliable method, 
that is, by proclaiming himself a champion of Leninist traditions and attacking 
as traitors to Leninism all those who disagreed with him. 


However, the Chinese Communist press had also received appropriate instruc- 
tions and was no idle bystander in the campaign. The Chinese leaders, with 
justification, regarded the statements by the Soviet press as a rejection of the 
basic principles of Marxism. Of all the retaliatory outbursts the article which 
gained most notice was one entitled “Long Live Leninism” in the journal Hongg/ 
(Red Flag).* Officially the article was directed against the Yugoslav revisionists, 
but upon closer acquaintance it is clear that its main attacks were aimed not at 


3 Honggi, April 24, 1960. Quoted from Peking Review, April 26, 1960. 
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Belgrade but at Moscow. It was not the Yugoslav revisionists but the Soviet 
Party leaders who had maintained the possibility of peaceful coexistence, who 
had put forward the thesis regarding the change in the nature of imperialism and 
had called for a campaign for peace, and it was against these theories that the 
attacks in the Honggi article were primarily directed. 


Honggi clearly stated that war in our time was not only not impossible but 
that it had in fact never ceased and that the socialist camp was constantly under 
attack from imperialism. The journal spoke out bluntly against the possibility 
of any kind of cooperation with capitalist countries and regarded any willing- 
ness to engage in such cooperation and peaceful coexistence as a betrayal of 
Leninism. Until imperialism was finally destroyed the struggle would not and 
could not cease. Some revisionists, said Honggi, assert the existence of trends 
which must lead to the peaceful withering away of imperialism, but such trends do 
not and cannot exist. Imperialism will be destroyed by internal explosions and 
revolutions, and this certainly in turn implies the possibility of war at any moment. 
The journal’s tone was implacably severe: 


Is the question of war and peace no longer an issue? Is it that imperialism no 
longer exists, and therefore the question of war no longer exists? Or is it that there 
can be no question of war even if imperialism and the system of exploitation are 
allowed to survive forever? The fact is that since the Second World War there has 
been continuous and unbroken warfare. Do not the imperialist wars to suppress 
national liberation movements and the imperialist wars of armed intervention 
against revolutions in various countries count as wars? Even though these wars 
have not developed into world wars, still do not these local wars count as wars? 
Even though these wars were not fought with nuclear weapons, still do not wars 
using so-called conventional weapons count as wars? Does not the US imperialists’ 
allocation of nearly sixty percent of the 1960 budget outlay to arms expansion and 
war preparations count as a bellicose policy on the part of US imperialism? Will 
the revival of West German and Japanese militarisms not confront mankind with 
the danger of a new big war?* 


If such was the case, asked Honggi, what sort of cooperation or coexistence 
could there be? What did the revisionists want? Cooperation and coexistence of 
colonial and semicolonial peoples with the imperialists in order to defend colonial- 
ism? Cooperation and coexistence of capitalist and socialist states in order to 
help the imperialists to suppress the peoples of capitalist countries? Anything 
of this kind the journal condemned as a betrayal of Leninism and totally un- 
acceptable to Communists. 


In his speech Kuusinen had spoken of the impossibility of war in the age of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. Honggi expresses no fear of war and sharply 
rebukes pacifists in the socialist camp. Atomic and hydrogen war will be no 
catastrophe for mankind, it claims, for on the ruins of imperialism the victorious 
people will raise a new culture a thousand times better than the old imperialist 
one. Thus anyone who calls for peaceful coexistence and fears the consequences 
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of a war is not only a traitor to Leninism, but also a coward who is preventing the 
proletariat from fulfilling its historical role. 


Honggi took sharp issue with Kuusinen and the Soviet press regarding Lenin’s 
views. In its view Lenin had never been against war. To the few phrases torn, as 
it said, out of context to demonstrate Lenin’s love of peace Honggi replied with 
a whole stream showing Lenin as a champion of war. 


It would be in the best interests of the people if the proletariat could attain power 
and carry out the transition to socialism by peaceful means. It would be wrong not 
to make use of such a possibility when it occurs. Whenever an opportunity for 
“peaceful development of the revolution” presents itself Communists must seize it, 
as Lenin did, so as to realize the aim of the socialist revolution. However, this sort 
of opportunity is always, in Lenin’s words, “an extraordinarily rare opportunity 
in the history of revolutions.” When in a given country a certain political power 
is already surrounded by revolutionary forces or when in the world a certain capi- 
talist country is already surrounded by socialism—in such cases there might be a 
greater possibility of opportunities for the peaceful development of the revolution. 
But even then, the peaceful development of the revolution should never be regarded 
as the only possibility and it is therefore necessary to be prepared at the same time 
for the other possibility, i. e. non-peaceful development of the revolution.® 


Honggi returned to the subject with an article, ““Refuting the Fallacy that the 
Nature of Imperialism has Changed,” again officially directed against the Yu- 
goslav revisionists, but in fact just as obviously not. Speaking in Peking on the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the Chinese People’s Republic, Khrushchev 
had claimed that the completion of the Seven-Year Plan would prove to the 
whole world the advantages of the socialist system and this would bring the 
imperialists to their knees. Honggi held that the imperialists would never yield 
peaceably and an armed conflict between the two camps was inevitable sooner or 
later. It also ridiculed the view that there were among the imperialists people 
who realized the madness of war and were working for peace. 


It is completely correct that Lenin and Stalin regarded the inner contradictions 
of imperialism as the indirect reserves of the proletarian revolution. But Lenin and 
Stalin never held that the inner contradictions of imperialism would enable im- 
perialism to change its nature. It is true that all kinds of different opinions quarrel 
among themselves within the ruling quarters of American imperialism, but not a 
single fact can be cited to show that among the bickering groups there is one that 
is so “sensible” as not to regard all questions from an imperialist viewpoint. What 
they are quarreling about is which method can better serve their class interest, 
whether the method of peace should be the principal method or the method of 
war, whether to adopt the “brink of war” policy or the direct war policy, to fight 
a small one or a big one.® 
The journal also refused to accept the view that Khrushchev’s policy had been 


justified by events. In fact precisely the opposite was true: the imperialists had 
yielded only where the socialist camp had used force and were unwilling to 


5 Tbid. 
® Honggi, June 15, 1960. Quoted from Peking Review, June 17, 1960. 
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compromise. As an example it cited Secretary of State Dulles as the most bitter 
exponent of imperialism in the United States and an expert in brinkmanship. 
Nevertheless, under pressure of circumstances, even Dulles, it said, had had to 
yield to the forces of socialism in signing the armistice in Korea and the Geneva 
agreement which had brought an end to hostilities in Vietnam in 1954. 

Other incidents in this conflict between Moscow and Peking worth mention- 
ing are a Pravda article on the fortieth anniversary of the publication of Lenin’s 
Left-Wing Communism, an Infantile Disorder? and Khrushchev’s speech at the 
Rumanian Party Congress in Bucharest in which he called upon the various 
Communist parties to synchronize their watches. Speaking at a conference of the 
General Council of the World Federation of Trade Unions in Peking on June 7, 
Central Committee member Liu Ning-yi, president of the Chinese trade unions, 
dealt with the Soviet plan for disarmament and dismissed the possibility of avoid- 
ing war as long as its cause, imperialism, still existed. 

We support the proposal for disarmament put forward by the Soviet Union. 

It is, however, inconceivable that imperialism will accept a proposal for general 

and complete disarmament. The purpose of putting forward such a proposal is to 

arouse the people throughout the world to unite and oppose the imperialist scheme 
for arms drive and war preparations, to unmask the aggressive and bellicose nature 
of imperialism before the people of the world in order to isolate as far as possible 
the imperialist bloc headed by the USA so that they will not unleash war lightly. 

But there are people who believe that such a proposal can be realized when imperi- 

alism still exists and that the danger of war can be eliminated by relying on such 

a proposal. This is unrealistic illusion.® 


The differences have since been minimized in both the Soviet and Chinese 
presses and even at the height of the conflict the Chinese did not attempt to 
dispute the Soviet Union’s leading role. Why then were these differences allowed 
to occur and what was their cause? Some would find the cause in the ideological 
orthodoxy of the Chinese Communists and the revisionism of Khrushchev. Yet 
the further Communist dogma deviates from reality the more revisionism becomes 
inevitable. Khrushchev is by no means the only revisionist among Communist 
leaders. The Chinese Communists themselves cooperated with the national 
bourgeoisie when they came to power and as yet have never put forward any 
demand for the creation of a proletarian dictatorship but have limited themselves 
merely to insisting on the maintenance of proletarian leadership. In this respect 
Mao Tse-tung can claim no superiority over Khrushchev. 

The fact is that both may be termed revisionists but their different forms of 
revisionism are dictated by the stage of development of their respective countries. 
Khrushchev is the head of an industrial state with all that this involves. The 
Soviet Communist leaders are forced to refrain from terror and propaganda 
simply because the conservative trends inevitably linked with such a state are 
gaining strength. Moreover, if he were to preach war Khrushchev could only 
promise his people a hail of nuclear missiles. 


? Pravda, Jane 12, 1960. 
8 Hsinhua, Jane 8, 1960. Quoted from Peking Review, June 10, 1960. 











China, on the other hand, as the most superficial examination will show, is 
simply not in a position to follow the Soviet line of peaceful coexistence. Three 
years ago the “great leap forward” began and Mao launched his slogan of “Three 
years of hard labor-ten thousand years of happy life!” There are now signs that 
many of the people, and in particular the youth, wish to see the fruits of the hard 
labor of the last three years. The Chinese press is constantly publishing evidence 
to this effect: 


Some of our young people are contented with a normal pace of construction, 
have a preference for tranquillity, lack revolutionary drive or ambition, boggle at 
difficulties and are quite satisfied with meagre accomplishments.°® 


The journal China Youth recently printed a letter from an office worker, 
named Hsiao Wen, in the province of Hupeh, in which she complained of the 
lack of time for private life. 


Tense work and study has spoilt the tranquillity of my life, Studying, I should 
say, is a person’s own affair. He should be free to dispose of his own time. But the 
league organization wants to organize debates or discussion meetings and calls for 
the formulation of plans of study. This makes one feel tense. There are many other 
extra burdens. Meetings are sometimes called at night, and they invariably last 
several hours. There are too many meetings, and they are too long. I cannot help 
grumbling. Why is it that meetings are not held as much as possible during the day? 
Why do people make such long speeches? On some Sundays the authorities organize 
participation in voluntary labor. Though I went to take part in it at every occasion, 
I did so reluctantly. The authorities frequently organize one kind of group activity 
or another. If I do not take part in them, it will be no good. If I do, I feel that it 
would be more interesting to stay with my husband and child. But, even on these 
questions my comrades have made critical remarks. The more I think of this, the 
more confused I become.!® 


The letter was apparently published in the hope that readers would criticize 
Hsiao Wen’s bourgeois ideas, but in fact the vast majority of the replies reiterated 
her views. Hsiao Wen was not opposed to socialist construction or the need for 
self-sacrifice, but took the view that the revolutionary period was over and the 
object should now be the happiness not only of the future generation but also 
of the present one. Of the letters expressing agreement with Hsiao Wen the most 
interesting were those from workers. One such worker, Cheng Chih-liang from 
Tientsin, wrote: 


Although I have also a high enthusiasm for work and am capable of exerting 
myself in work and taking up night-shift work without complaint . . . yet a thought 
keeps coming to my mind: when are we going to have more leisure? Sometimes, 
like Hsiao Wen, I feel that the life of working and studying is rather dry. I myself 
know that it is wrong for me to entertain this kind of ideological sentiment .. .. | 
doubt though whether this kind of ideological sentiment can be changed . . .. This 
kind of thinking is not found generally among teenagers or very young people. 





® Hsinhua, Jane 7, 1960. Quoted from Peking Review, June 9, 1960. 
10 China Youth, March 1, 1960. 
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It is very commonly found among young people more than 25 years of age, and 
it varies in degree with the different people."! 


This feeling appears to be widespread. In the eyes of the workers the “great 
leap forward” should have created, and in fact has created, all the prerequisites 
for a more secure life and therefore the “ten thousand years of happy life” should 
already be beginning. In reality, of course, this is not so; it will take China, at 
best, many decades before she can talk seriously about raising her standard of 
living. That this is so is proved by the revelations of Ma Yin-chu, a member of 
the Party since the thirties, a personal friend of Mao Tse-tung and a former rector 
of Peking University. In November 1959 he contributed an article entitled “My 
Philosophical Views and my Economic Theories” to the journal Sing Chiengche, 
in which he described the primitive state of Chinese agriculture and industry. 
From the facts which he presented he concluded that China’s main problem was 
not increasing its population or the number of hours worked, but increasing 
the technical qualifications of the population. Technical and intellectual standards 
must be raised and this should be the primary objective of the Party. It would, 
of course, mean that the Party would have to turn to the intelligentsia, its inveter- 
ate enemy, since 80 percent of the graduates in China come from bourgeois 
families. Ma Yin-chu was expelled from the Party for his efforts, but there can 
be no doubt that his views are held by a majority of the intelligentsia among 
whom opposition, if not to Communism at least to present Party policy, is ex- 
ceedingly strong. 

These events show that the situation in China is still far from stabilized and 
that the Party leadership must reckon with this fact and act accordingly. It has 
been stated more than once in Peking that the “great leap forward” will continue, 
with its attendant hardships for the population. Moreover with the introduction 
of the commune system into the cities the strength of the radical wing of the 
Party is still growing. Continuance of this policy, with its suppression of oppo- 
sition by the use of terror, is possible only so long as it is in conformity with the 
foreign policy line. Liberalism abroad and radicalism at home make a very nearly 
impossible combination. It is such factors as these rather than ideological con- 
siderations that lie at the root of Chinese opposition to Khrushchev’s thesis of 
peaceful coexistence. For peaceful coexistence would deprive the Chinese Com- 
munists of the “hostile encirclement” which they constantly require to explain 
away the failure of the “great leap forward” and the fact that the advent of “ten 
thousand years of happy life” is still delayed. 


The divergence of opinion between Moscow and Peking over foreign policy 
does not mean that any latent Titoism in China is going to come into the open, 
but it does mean that coordination of action between the two centers is going 
to become increasingly difficult. Peking can only counter Moscow’s revisionism 
by a revisionism of its own under the name of Maoism which it is now vigorously 
defending as the only true development of Marxism-Leninism. Although it is 


11 Jbid., March 15, 1960. 
12 See Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, April 21, 1960. 





officially directed against the Yugoslav Communists, in fact its primary target is 
necessarily the Soviet Union. Although the existing differences should not be 
taken to foreshadow a major rift between the two partners, they nevertheless 
cannot be eliminated, even with the greatest good will on both sides. For the 
first time Communism is faced with the need to harmonize the action of two 
socialist states neither of which can be forced to give way. Khrushchev’s call at 
Bucharest to synchronize watches was no less than a demand that Peking fal! 
in with his line of foreign policy, but this Peking cannot do, regardless of the 
Bucharest declaration and mutual protestations of friendship and unity. 


A. Kashin 


Ideological Confusion in the Communist Bloc 


The press release on the last day’s proceedings of the July plenum of the 
Party Central Committee revealed the unusual fact that Central Committee 
Secretary Frol Kozlov had delivered a report entitled “Results of the Conference 
of Party Representatives in Bucharest” which was not found on the published 
agenda. The first odd point about this report is that it was made by Kozlov, who 
had not been a member of the Soviet delegation at the Bucharest discussions held 
by the twelve Communist bloc parties on June 20-26, 1960. Even more astonishing 
is the fact that the loquacious Khrushchev, who has hitherto delivered speeches 
and made reports at every conference which he has attended, on this occasion 
confined himself to the official opening speech. This despite the fact that he had 
directed the proceedings at Bucharest and unexpectedly proclaimed that some 
of Lenin’s teachings were out of date. 


The Central Committee plenum adopted a resolution on the basis of Kozlov’s 
report in which it “approved” the work of the Central Committee delegation at 
the Bucharest conference and the press release issued by the conference. It is of 
considerable interest that the resolution also “approved” decisions not even 
mentioned in the conference press release. The latter was relatively short and 
did no more than reaffirm the correctness of the theses contained in the 
“Declaration” and “Peace Manifesto” adopted in Moscow in November 1957 on 
the possibility of peaceful co-existence and prevention of war, while demanding 
that vigilance be maintained since, “with the continued existence of imperialism, 
the cause of aggressive wars remains.” But in the resolution adopted by the July 
plenum there is the unexpected statement that the “Communist and Workers’ 
parties have confirmed their determination to rebuff revisionist, dogmatic and 
left-sectarian deviations from the teachings of Marxism-Leninism and mani- 
festations of narrow nationalist tendencies . . .” In saying this, the Central Com- 
mittee plenum admitted that 


the successful accomplishment of the tasks confronting the Communist and Workers’ 
parties demands that the struggle be still further waged against revisionism, 
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dogmatism, and sectarianism, which contradict the creative character of Marxism- 
Leninism and hinder the mobilization of all the forces of the socialist camp and the 
revolutionary workers’ and liberation movement for the struggle for peace and 
socialism against imperialism . . .' 


This demand is tantamount to confirmation of the existence of disagreements 
on the theoretical level and serious differences both between individual parties 
in the Communist bloc and within their actual ruling circles. There can be no 
doubt that the situation has become acute following the operation performed 
on Leninist dogma by Khrushchev in Bucharest, and that the assertion of unity 
and solidarity made in the Bucharest communiqué was simply a propaganda 
tacade. Also, the unusual emphasis in the foreword to the plenum’s resolution 
of the fact that it was unanimously accepted indicates the presence of disagreements 
over theory at the very highest level within the Soviet Communist Party itself. 


Preoccupation with the problem of preserving ideological unity and fighting 
the “revisionist,” “dogmatic,” and “left-sectarian” violators of this unity stands 
out clearly in two leading articles published in Pravda on July 18 and 20, 1960. 
The first is entitled “The Right Road-The Victory of Communism” and the 
second “The Unshakeable Truth of Marxism-Leninism.” The latter is especially 
interesting because it shows that the Bucharest communiqué was also approved 
by the state-wide conference held by the Czechoslovak Communist Party, and 
by Central Committee plenums of the Hungarian, Bulgarian, and French parties. 
Ic contains, too, the somewhat vague information that “other brotherly parties 
also made statements in support of the communiqué on the Bucharest confe- 
rence.” There has never been a case to date in which an official Communist 
document, such as the Bucharest communiqué which was signed by twelve Party 
Central Committees including the Soviet and Chinese, has been submitted a 
second time for their approval. This novel step of having the Bucharest agreement 
ratified, something quite unprecedented in the Communist world, reveals that 
the disputes over theoretical questions have also created strains within the 
Communist world organization. Another indication of the extent to which 
discipline has broken down among the “brotherly” parties is the fact that a number 
of them, including the Chinese Communist Party, have not as yet added their 
“ratification” to the series begun in Moscow. 


An article published in the Party Central Committee organ Kommunist entitled 
“Dialectics at the Present Time,” jointly written by chief editor F. Konstantinov 
and member of the editorial board K. Momdzhyan, offers some help in deter- 
mining the exact nature of the situation in the Communist world.* The article 
shows clearly that the disputes over theory at present revolve around the follow- 
ing questions: Is peaceful co-existence really necessary? Should the thesis of the 
possibility of avoiding war be taken seriously? Can the working class come to 
power in a capitalist country by peaceful means? Are all Khrushchev’s positive 
answers to these questions at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 really in 


“1 Pravda, July 17, 1960. 
2 Kommunist, No. 10, (1960). 








keeping with Leninism? The authors of the article, in an attempt to dampen the 
threatened reaction to Khrushchev’s declaration at Bucharest to the effect that 
Leninist theory was out-dated, do everything in their power to prove that the 
concept of peaceful co-existence and the possibility of avoiding war and gaining 
power by peaceful methods are still good Leninist doctrine. In doing so, however, 
they have to admit that differences do exist between the leaders of the Communist 
parties, and even more so within the parties themselves, on these questions, and 
that the strong feelings aroused have been aggravated by Khrushchev’s pro- 
nouncements in Bucharest. The authors comment as follows on criticism of 
Khrushchev’s views : 


It does not come as a surprise from the Dulleses, Kennans and Wetters. But it 
would be strange for a Marxist to hold the view that the theory of peaceful co- 
existence practically contradicts Leninism and somehow means renouncing the 
fight against capitalism and the theory of the class struggle. Most certainly those 
persons are laboring under a delusion who think that the formula of the possibility 
of avoiding world war under present-day conditions and the theory and practice 
of peaceful co-existence maintained by the socialist countries can in any way help 
disarm and demobilize peoples faced by aggressive forces of imperialism. 


The article admits that completely opposing opinions on the possibility of 
avoiding war are held by various Communist theoreticians: 
Is it practicable? Does not the Leninist theory of peaceful co-existence contradict 
the fact that imperialism remains just as reactionary and aggressive as it was 40 or 
45 years ago? Some of our comrades among writers and Communist political figures 
are asking questions of this kind. 


The article also admits that there are serious differences of opinion on the 
question of a peaceful transition to socialism: 


Is this transition accompanied in all cases by an armed uprising and civil war? 
Does not admission of the possibility of a peaceful transition to socialism in one 
country or another carry with it the... danger that the exploited masses will be 
ideologically disarmed, lulled into passivity, and hypnotized by unrealizable illusions 
in the face of a fully-armed enemy? 


The writers of the article are Communist ideologists striving to save the si- 
tuation, maintain and fortify the Kremlin’s leading position in the world Com- 
munist movement and at the same time produce a theoretical modus vivendi which 
will at least in some degree make it possible to conciliate the passions which have 
flared up over these problems. But in order to defend the concepts propounded 
at the Twentieth Party Congress, they reconstruct them “dialectically” in such a 
manner as to change their meaning completely. In reference to the preservation 
of peace and peaceful co-existence they assert that this is, in fact, the road to 
transition to a socialist and Communist system: “The struggle for peace coincides 
with the deepest interests of the peoples, and gathers together the working 
masses in the capitalist countries on the broadest scale for the fight for socialist 
reorganization.” Then, after stressing what they call the predatory nature of 
capitalism, the authors put forward the concept of peaceful transition to socialism 
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in a far from “peaceful” manner: “The possibility of peaceful transition to 
socialism depends on an active, growing revolutionary fight against capitalism, 
the mobilization of all sectors of society enslaved by the monopolies, and the 
resolute unmasking of attempts at opportunistic reconciliation with antagonistic 
classes.” They further declare that the Soviet Communist Party and its Central 
Committee “have never proclaimed the peaceful road to be the only one possible,” 
and offer another, more suitable variant to the effect that “the proletariat can and 
should use the appropriate methods and forms of revolutionary struggle against 
the enemy. An armed enemy must be opposed with arms.” This concept is 
crowned by a call to take advantage of dissensions in the non-Communist world: 


In the fight for peace, against war, and for socialism and Communism, Marxist 
parties must exploit all the dissensions between capitalist countries, aggressive and 
non-aggressive states, and those existing between various sectors of the bourgeoisie. 


In their attempt to work out some kind of defense of Khrushchev’s policy, 
the authors of the Kommunist article produce an argument which shatters the 
ideological foundation of all Communist regimes by postulating the “primacy 
of practice over theory.” They also declare that historical experience should be 
the sole criterion when assessing the truth and vitality of all theoretical proposi- 
tions. After laying down this theory, they go on to present a practical prescription 
for the formulation of Communist policy: 


Only a searching, comprehensive, profound analysis of a concrete situation and 
the concrete conditions of social life can serve as a basis for working out correct 
tactics and strategy for the workers’ movement, and for the creation of valid battle 
slogans. 


By seeking to establish a common theoretical platform for future policy, the 
Communist ideologists have committed yet another error by proclaiming com- 
plete freedom of action in the interpretation of social processes: 


It is most difficult, but exceptionally important to know how to orientate oneself 
freely during the stormy periods of social upheaval, abrupt turning-points in history 
and serious alterations in the class structure and in the balance of social forces. We 
are living in just such a time. 


Clearly, neither the Bucharest conference of Communist party representatives 
nor the “ratifications” of its press release have or will put an end to the conflicts 
in the theory and organization of the world Communist movement. The newly- 
invented theoretical modus vivendi with its formula of freedom of interpretation 


can only make the present confusion worse. » , 
Y. Marin 








Culture 


Secrets of Success in Soviet Sport 


On August 25, 1960 the Seventeenth Modern Olympic Games open in Rome. 
Even now, it may be prophesied with a fair degree of certainty that the Soviet 
Union will obtain most points at the games. In all probability greatest interest 
will attach to the track events. United States athletes have always been preeminent 
in this field, although meetings in 1958 and 1959 between American and Soviet 
teams saw the Soviets slightly on top, mainly due to the efforts of the Soviet 
women. In the Winter Olympics at Squaw Valley, held in February 1960, Soviet 
participants could not match foreign entrants in all events, yet they did achieve 
some notable successes. In the skating they won six out of eight gold medals and 
in the skiing they took the first four places in the women’s events. That the Soviet 
men did not excel in this field may be explained by the illness of star skiers Pavel 
Kolchin and Vladimir Kuzin. 

Between the wars Soviet men’s records were, in many departments of sport, 
well below existing women’s world records. Inevitably the question arises as to 
how the Soviet men have been able to overcome this lag and achieve supremacy 
in so many events. The main reason is the Soviet leaders’ attitude toward sport 
and physical culture. Since Stalin’s time the Soviets have spared neither money, 
awards nor administrative measures to improve results. They have been motivated 
by two factors: the need to organize physical culture for youth on the widest 
possible basis and the desire to make the Soviet Union the leading country in 
sport as proof of the advantages of a socialist society. Everything possible has 
been done to encourage physical culture over the last three decades. When 
Soviet sport was organized in the late twenties the Soviets had at their disposal 
many youngsters, the children of the old Tsarist intelligentsia. Children at the 
time of the Revolution, they graduated from the secondary schools but were 
precluded from higher education because of their social background. They were 
thus compelled to find other means of earning a living. Many of them became 
interested in art, studying drama and ballet, while others turned to sport. The 
organizations responsible for sport simply bought up those sportsmen with 
successes to their names. Competitions were the responsibility of the trade union 
organizations, but young sportsmen who had not done any previous manual 
work were to be found defending the honor of the sports-minded Kazan Railroad 
Trade Union. Subsequently any young person who distinguished himself at a 
meeting had no need to worry about his future. He was trained and, if intelligent 
enough, he became a physical culture instructor or sports trainer. At this time 
Soviet sportsmen were professionals pure and simple. They did not compete 
with “bourgeois” sportsmen, although they did occasionally travel abroad to 
compete with workers’ sports organizations. Such competitions were staged by 
Red Sportintern, an organization run by the German Communist Party (At the 
end of the twenties the chairman of Red Sportintern was the German Communist 
Fritz Reisner). 
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Today sport is still encouraged in every possible way, although the external 
forms have changed somewhat. One reason for this is the general rise in the 
standard of Soviet sport. An outstanding sportsman has every opportunity to 
continue his training; he can enter a higher educational institution of his choice 
or one of the institutes of physical culture and sport in order to become a sports 
trainer. A sports trainer has both a position in society and earnings equal to those 
of the chief engineer in an industrial concern. The state also has a system of 
special awards for those who train outstanding sportsmen. A special award has 
recently been introduced for those trainers whose proteges achieve outstanding 
results at the Olympic Games. Nowhere else in the world do sportsmen receive 
such recognition as in the USSR. In 1957, after the successes at the Sixteenth 
Olympic Games in Melbourne and other meetings, 27 Soviet sportsmen received 
the Order of Lenin. Such an award is usually only made for major services to the 
state. A further stimulus to the development of sport and its organization is the 
system of classes and titles. In each field there are three classes and the title 
“Master of Sport of the USSR.” There are also other titles such as “Distinguished 
Master of Sport of the Soviet Union” and “Distinguished Trainer of the USSR.” 
There is ample opportunity to make free use of sports equipment and the well 
equipped network of stadiums, gymnasiums and tracks. 

The concentration on specific goals is also a contributory factor to Soviet 
success in sport. A good example is that when the Soviet Union entered inter- 
national competitions for the first time in 1952, at the Fifteenth Olympic Games 
in Helsinki, they came up against the modern pentathlon, an event unknown to 
them. In earlier times this competition had been the perquisite of military officers. 
The Soviet Union did not at that time possess competitors with the necessary 


combination of skills, yet by 1956, the Soviet team was first in the pentathlon at 
the Melbourne Olympics. The Soviet pentathlon champion Igor Novikov, who 
had only been a swimmer in the past, gained the title of world champion for 
three years in succession, in 1957, 1958 and 1959, and the Soviet team is now 
in a class of its own. The Soviet approach to the pentathlon is best illustrated 
by a quotation from Fizkultura i sport: 


. +. it was decided to entrust the pentathlon entrants to the best known trainers in 
each form of sport. They were instructed in pistol firing by Iokhelson, in fencing 
by Monaenko, in riding by Shelenkov .... Each demanded from the entrants the 
same high level as from their specialist pupils. 


Some idea of the intensive training undergone by Igor Novikov can be gained 
from the fact that: “Five times a week he was in the saddle and rode over cross- 
country courses and each training spell took place on a new horse... .””? 

Probably the most direct reason for Soviet successes is the serious advance 
preparation undertaken and the methodical approach to all fields of sport. 
Specialist institutes study the physiological aspects of training as well as all 
successes achieved and systems evolved abroad and use these as a basis for their 


1 Fizkultura i sport, No.7 (1959), p. 23 
2 Ibid. 








own methods of training. A good example of this approach is provided by Soviet 
shooting. At the end of the twenties teaching in this field was still in the hands 
of the old specialists, ex-officers of the Tsarist Army, and instruction followed 
the normal lines laid down in military regulations. Sports societies such as Dinamo 
and their various research sections made a study of foreign methods and successes 
and came to the conclusion that the United States system was the best. There was 
considerable conflict between the various sports societies and the army over the 
adoption of methods from the United States but army failures at a shooting 
match led to their introduction. In 1931 a new training scheme was evolved for 
the armed forces too which included the main features of the United States system. 


Apart from ordinary and advanced training schools, there are also three 
institutes for physical culture and sport in the USSR, the Stalin Institute in 
Moscow, the Lesgaft Institute in Leningrad and the Minsk Institute. The USSR 
also possesses a central research institute of physical culture, which deals with 
problems of physical training and methods to be used in sport. The Voluntary 
Society for the Cooperation of the Army, Air Force, and Navy (DOSAAF) also 
has specialist teaching institutions and high schools. An enormous number of 
books are published every year on sport and training methods. A further reason 
for Soviet successes in the field of sport is the overall supervisory role of the 
state. In the thirties various standards were established in the field of sport in the 
competition for the badge GTO (“Ready for Work and Defense”). These stand- 
ards became the basis for physical training throughout the country. All Soviet 
youth, with the exception of invalids and the sick, took part in these competitions. 
Over the years the various standards have been raised and the GTO silver badge, 
Grade II, has been introduced. Originally the instructor in a primary sports group 
was responsible for seeing that his pupils took the necessary tests. Knowing that 
he would be the one who suffered if his pupils did not make the necessary grade, 
the instructor often rigged results. For some years these tests have been carefully 
regulated in official competitions. The Soviet Union also has a seven-year plan 
for the development of sport. Under the plan the RSFSR, for example, has to 
train 1,000 sports champions, 10,000 first-grade, 68,000 second-grade and 387,000 
third-grade sportsmen as well as 355,000 junior athletes. There are also to be 
some 5,000,000 persons permanently engaged in sport in the primary sports 
organizations.* There is an extensive screening system used throughout the 
country to find outstanding performers. A good example is the Soviet walker 
Panichkin who broke the world walking record on two occasions. In an interview 
with a correspondent of the magazine Fizkultura i sport in 1958, he stated that he 
had no intention of taking up sport, but had been compelled to enter his town’s 
sports competitions. Thus, in the USSR a young person with a talent for sport 
is compelled to undergo further training, whereas in the West it is entirely a 
matter for the individual. 

Yet another reason for Soviet successes is the will to victory developed in 
Soviet sportsmen. Few reports are published on the actual methods used to 


3 Sportivnaya zhizn Rossii, No. 1 (1960), p. 15. 
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produce such an outlook, although articles in the Soviet press do stress the 
existence of such determination and will power. One article on the training 
of Soviet riders commented: 


At present one can only prophesy that the struggle for the Olympic medals 
will not be an easy one and the victors will be those who have not only the best 
techniques, but are also in outstanding physical condition, have strong nerves and 
the will to victory!* 


The Soviets are also studying Yogi methods in an attempt to improve the 
fitness of their sportsmen. It became known in the West in 1958 that the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR even sent a delegation to India to study the latest devel- 
opments in this field. The magazine Fizkultura i sport wrote that by rejecting the 
idealistic aspect of the philosophical teachings of Yogi exponents it was possible 
to utilize their system of physical training, by combining strict self control and 
periodical medical consultations. The article then went on to recommend various 
breathing, static physical and other exercises.® 

It may thus be seen that Soviet sportsmen are semi-professionals who are 
constantly and carefully trained in a spirit of military discipline. The secret of 
Soviet successes in sport is to be found in the system of serious advance 
preparation and disciplinary measures, which enjoys the full support of the 
authorities. , : 

Y. Marin 


4 Fizkultura i sport, No. 6 (1960), p. 24. 
> bid., No. 3 (1959), p. 28. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 9, 1960 


Issue No. 9 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist was approved for 
publication on May 18, that is, when the Paris conference had already been 
disrupted and the decision had been made to issue a statement on this subject at 
the forthcoming conference of leading workers in the competition of Communist 
labor brigades and shock workers. Hence the lead article, “A Movement Bringing 
the Future Nearer,” devotes considerable space to a discussion of foreign policy. 


In the portion dealing with the new form of socialist competition, the article 
repeats the hackneyed thesis that the creation of the Communist labor brigades 
and shock workers marks a new stage in Communist development: 


Such a movement is only possible in the society of a victorious socialism, where 
exploitation has been abolished forever and the relationship between people is based 
on comradely cooperation and mutual aid, where a high consciousness and under- 
standing of the fact that work for society is work for oneself have been affirmed. 


The half of the article which discusses Soviet foreign policy consists of anti- 
American propaganda intended to inspire the so-called builders of Communism 
to greater efforts: 


The policy of the imperialist states, above all, of the United States, is a policy of 
brigandage, oppression, enslavement, and aggression. If not, then why are they 
creating military bases around the Soviet Union? Why are they engaging in the 
armaments race? For what purpose are they concluding aggressive military alliances, 
reviving West German and Japanese militarism? If the United States government is 
for peace, then why is it maintaining troops in West Berlin? It is also clear to every- 
one that the flights of the U-2... planes are not needed for peace, but in order to 
ensure aggression, sudden attack for a so-called preventive war, plans which are 
matured by the gentlemen in the Pentagon and the monopolies behind them which 
make enormous profits from military orders. 


Next comes a group of articles devoted to the agenda of the July Party 
Central Committee plenum. First comes Secretary of the Sverdlovsk Oblast 
Party Committee A. Kirilenko as the head of a major industrial center. His 
contribution is entitled ““The Party Organization in the Struggle for Technical 
Progress.” By all indications, such progress is very slow in spite of the Soviet 
leaders’ efforts to speed it up. Enterprises are mainly provided with obsolete 
equipment, and even more important, real achievements by Soviet science and 
technology are not put to practical use. The article, it is true, does discuss the 
centers where some successes have been achieved. It concurs with the decisions 
of the June 1959 Central Committee plenum on the need to speed up technical 
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progress, and accordingly sums up the results of the last year, results which are 
evidently unsatisfactory. The writer admits that 


the broad scope and results achieved in the field of technical progress give no cause 
for satisfaction. Quite the reverse, . . . the main work still lies ahead. 

Problems concerning the effectiveness of the new techniques and technology and 
also the rational use of capital investment are now the center of attention for all 
Communists and top economic figures. In the Sverdlovsk region more than 55,000 
lectures were read in the past year on problems of technical progress. Further, 
scientists and leading specialists have been taken to see plants, consultations have 
been held, and so on. It is clear that there has been much propaganda, but that the 
expected results have not been achieved in practice. 


The next article, “Electronics in the Service of the Administration of the 
National Economy,” by A. Berg, A. Kitov, and A. Lyapunov, asks whether 
enough use is being made of electronics in industry. Meanwhile, as productive 
capacity and the scale of output develop, administration becomes more complex. 
Electronics are to be applied to help reduce this complexity. 

A third article on the forthcoming plenum entitled, ““An Important Economic 
Problem,” also discusses technology. Its author, V. Beiokrinitsky, has written 
the article in the form of notes by an engineer. He cites various figures, mainly 
on the difficulties involved in unloading and transport operations at machine- 
building plants. About transport he writes that 


transport has ceased to be a subsidiary element of production in the former meaning; 
it now has a vital influence on the whole structure of the production process. This 
is qualitatively a new factor. 


Obviously the branch of industry in question is not in as good condition as it 
should be and the problem has been raised in order to remove shortcomings in 
this field. 

G. Glezerman’s “The Conversion of Labor into the Primary Need of Life” 
claims that work has become not only a means of existence, but also a physical 
and mental necessity, a form of participation in the future development of society. 
The writer attempts to justify this view on the theoretical plane and to illustrate 
the characteristics of labor under the conditions of a socialist society. In his 
attempt to prove that such conditions exclude exploitation, the writer ignores the 
fact that in such a society profits go to the state alone. The second feature of a 
socialist society, in the writer’s opinion, is that 

the division of society into a small minority free from work but enjoying all the joys 

of life and a huge majority doomed to do exhausting manual labor which does not 

provide them with even the means of existence, a fact typical of all class antagonistic 
formations, is being done away with. 

Nothing is said about the actual situation of the workers in the USSR; instead, 
the writer attacks the West: 


The use of machines as a means of capitalist exploitation is compelling the 
worker to regard the mechanization and automation of production as a threat to 
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his existence. “For a person out of work in Detroit, Pittsburg, or Los Angeles,” 
the newspaper New York Journal and American has written, “automation does not 
imply a machine. For him it is a monster which has deprived him of the means of 
life and forced him from day to day to wander along the sidewalks vainly looking 
for work.” There is no such threat under socialism. 


As an example, the article reports that 


during his trip to Gorky the well-known Leningrad turner-inventor V. Y. Karasey 

was asked: “‘You are an inventor and are well known in the country. What do you 

think are the biggest remunerations for your inventions? Karasev had not managed 
to answer the question before a reply rang out from a group of workers about him, 

“Cash remuneration!” 

One wonders whether the workers in a socialist country would be equally as 
shocked as the author of the article appears to be. 

A. Krovushkin’s “The Use of Credits in the Building of Communism” asks 
if loans advanced by the banks are always made use of to the best advantage. The 
aim of this article is to urge better use of credit and closer supervision of the ruble 
in order to strengthen the economy. 

The article “Beauty and Life” is the work of M. Ladur, a leading art specialist 
and editor of the magazine Dekorativnoe iskusstvo. He begins with the point that 
Soviet art carries out Party tasks and fulfillment of these tasks results in great 
successes. However, on the very second page, the writer suddenly switches to 
work and happiness: 

In our country the center of the vital interests of the absolute majority of the 
people is in the field of work. Each of us regrets a failure by his collective and is 
overjoyed by a common success. 

Here we have an artist writing not about creation in the field of art, but about 
the labor of workers and kolkhozniks, about manual labor. His second idea is that 
art must be spread among the masses and that artists must bow to the opinion of 
the masses and create in accordance with it. In this case we are evidently dealing 
with a so-called “social order,” an order issued by society, which the writer is 


carrying out to the best of his ability. 
A, Gaev 





Osnovy marksizma-leninizma 
(Foundations of Marxism-Leninism) 
Edited by O. V. Kuusiven 
Published by Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1959, 773 pp. 


The present work represents an attempt to bring Communist ideology up to 
date. It replaces various earlier interpretations of the program of Communism 
such as Bukharin’s Alphabet of Communism and Karpinsky’s Talks on Communism. 
After Stalin came to power, The Short Course, with the infamous Chapter Four 
analyzing the foundations of dialectical and historical materialism and probably 
written by Stalin himself, became the Communist Gospel. The year 1956 saw 
the inauguration of the campaign to remove the “consequences of the cult of 
personality.” Nonetheless it has taken the present Party leaders seven years since 
the death of Stalin to produce a short history of Communist ideology accessible 
to the masses, Foundations of Marxism-Leninism. It has set itself the ambitious 
task of covering all forms of social activity by Soviet man and providing him 
with the necessary directives for every event in life. It urges Soviet man to engage 
in an irreconcilable struggle, and in the name of this struggle to study the foun- 
dations of Marxism-Leninism. The justification of such studies is provided in 
the introduction by the assertion that 


all other systems are false, . . . useful only for the poor in spirit. . . . It is a thousand 
times better to toil... over mastering the foundations of a Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook in order to acquire spiritual riches and to gain superiority in the struggle 
against the dark forces of the imperialist enemies of mankind. 


Thus, the main aim is still to launch Communist ideology as a completely 
exclusive scientific theory. Soviet man is to struggle in the name of mankind, and 
not of the proletariat or working class, as was the case earlier. The class principle 
has, of course, not been rejected, it is now concealed behind the word mankind. 
The goal of the work is to convince Soviet man that the process of the objective 
development of nature and society will inevitably lead to Communism, that 
there is no other path, and that it is senseless to struggle against Communism. 


The reason for the publication of the present work is clear. Experience of the 
study of Party history during political group studies had revealed that a readable, 
if not attractive, book had to be produced. An extremely mixed group of persons 
worked on its compilation—Party philosophers, leading Party figures, and rep- 
resentatives of the exact and applied sciences. Journalists and publicists were 
also invited to lend a hand and to expound the main principles of Communism 
in a lively and accessible style. The main text is the work of various second-rate 
specialists in the field of Communist ideology: Y. A. Arbatov, A. S. Betskov, 
5. L. Vygodsky, A. A. Makarovsky, A. G. Mileikovsky, E. L. Sitkovsky, D. M. 
Sheidin. The general editorship was in the hands of the top Party figure O. V. 
Kuusinen. Better known theoreticians such as Asmus, Kuznetsov, Glezerman, 
Rozental, and Fedoseev had purely consultative roles. Well-known specialists 
consulted included physicists Aleksandrov and Vul, economists Varga and 
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Leontev, and President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR Nesmeyanov. 
The book itself has 27 chapters divided into five sections. The First Section, 
“The Philosophical Foundations of a Marxist-Leninist World Outlook,” contains 
three chapters—Philosophical Materialism; Materialistic Dialectics; and The 
Theory of Knowledge. One is immediately struck here by the separation of ma- 
terialism from dialectics. Further, the term “‘dialectical materialism” has now been 
replaced by “materialistic dialectics.” Both terms were used earlier. The change 
may well imply that the stress has now shifted from materialism to dialectics. 
This could be a modernization of an indecisive nature, but it is more likely the 
symptom of a possible future evolution. To date materialism and matter continue 
to play the central role in Communist ideology. The Second Section, “A Ma- 
terialistic Comprehension of History,” contains four chapters—The Essence of 
Historical Materialism; Classes, the Class Struggle, and the State; The Role of 
the Masses and Personality in History; and Social Progress. Neither the principle 
of the class struggle nor the slogan of world revolution have been retained. They 
are now concealed behind more diplomatic expressions such as “the political 
struggle necessitates not only the general-state but also the international combi- 
nation of the efforts of the working class and all workers.” De-Stalinization has 
focused attention on the cult of the individual. The characterization of Stalin 
repeats the theses established over recent years. It appears that Stalin did not 
understand the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, carried out illegal acts and unjustified 
repressive measures, and advanced to top posts persons alien to the Party. Yet 
at the same time the conclusion is drawn that he was devoted to the cause of the 
working class. 

The Third Section, “The Political Economy of Capitalism,” has three chapters— 
Premonopolistic Capitalism; Imperialism, the Highest and Final Stage of Cap- 
italism; and Imperialism at the Present Stage. The problem discussed here is 
that of crises in the so-called capitalist system. The book admits that the West 
has succeeded in taking steps against the crises. However, such measures are 
only “palliatives against the incurable disease of capitalism.” An interesting 
point is that economist E. Varga, one of the persons consulted in the compi- 
lation of the work, ten years ago stated that the capitalist system would not 
undergo any more economic crises. He was severely criticized for this view at 
that time. The Fourth Section, “The Theory and Tactics of the International 
Workers’ Movement” contains ten chapters which take up about one third of the 
book. The first chapters discuss problems of the character and role of the working 
class, the international character of the workers’ movement, the October Rev- 
olution and the Party. There is nothing new in this section. An attempt is made 
to split the West by the remark that international imperialism or cosmopoli- 
tanism is ostensibly threatening the independence even of individual capitalist 
countries. Of most interest is Chapter 20, entitled “On the Various Forms of the 
Transition to a Socialist Revolution.” Earlier this problem was solved in one 
way only—the overthrow of capitalism via a socialist revolution. Now the 
Communists’ methods of struggle for world domination have become more 
refined. The point is made that there is no such thing as a “pure” socialist rev- 
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olution, just as there is no such thing as “‘pure”’ capitalism. The present situation 
is much too complicated for any well worked-out scheme. The idea here is that 
any democratic or national-liberation movement is to be used to prepare a 
socialist revolution. Then, a completely new thesis is advanced: “While world 
wars are impossible without revolutions, revolutions are completely possible 
without wars.” The examples quoted are the coups in Iraq in 1958 and Cuba 
in 1959. 

The Fifth Section, ““The Teachings of Socialism and Communism,” has seven 
chapters—The Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Proletarian Democracy; The 
Main Economic Law of the Transitional Period from Capitalism to Socialism; 
The Main Features of the Socialist Means of Production; The Social, Political, 
and Cultural Aspect of the Socialist Society; The World Socialist System; The 
Period of the Transition from Socialism to Communism; and Communist 
Society. The last chapter “Communist Society” is of considerable interest. It 
examines the formula “from each according to his abilities, to each according to 
his needs.” Khrushchev characterizes Communism as follows: “There will not 
be a lordly life, where laziness and idleness prevail, under Communism, but 
a general working, cultural, and interesting life.”” Communist theoreticians’ 
ideas on the Communist society of the future are nothing more than various 
combinations of the same theses on the removal of contradictions between the 
town and country, between manual and mental work, and so on. In order to 
liven up the analysis somewhat, a quotation is reproduced at the end from a 
work by Academician V. A. Obruchev entitled Science and Youth. However, 
Obruchev was writing not about Communism, but about what people can 
expect from science in the comparatively near future. 

The use of literary sources is very enlightening: there are all in all 346 ref- 
erences, including 218 from Lenin, 44 from Marx-Engels, 16 from Marx alone, 
16 from Engels, 12 from Khrushchev, 3 from Stalin, and 2 from Mao Tse-tung. 

In spite of a rearrangement of material the structure of modern Marxism 
remains more or less the same. In his article “Three Sources and Three Component 
Parts of Marxism” Lenin divided Marxism into three main parts: dialectical 
materialism, political economy, and scientific Communism. The present work 
devotes its first two chapters to Marxist philosophy, followed by the political 
economy of capitalism, and finally by two sections on so-called scientific Com- 
munism, which examine problems of Soviet domestic and foreign policy and 
their importance for the entire world in the sense of the approaching victory of 


Communism. 
M. Kitaev 








Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 4, 1960, 129 pp. (In English.) 


This issue begins with A. Yurchenko’s “The 
Ideological Basis of Soviet Expansionism” which 
deals mainly with the use made by the Com- 
munists of the principle of self-determination as a 
means of territorial expansion and to justify the 
forced entry of independent nations into the 
“commonwealth of socialist countries.” 

In “Coexistence and the Afro-Asian World,” 
A. Avtorkhanov argues that like Lenin Khrush- 
chev is convinced that the path to final victory 
over the Western world lies via the subjugation 
of the Afro-Asian and Latin American peoples; 
that there can be no coexistence between the 
ideologies; that peaceful coexistence means to the 
Communists world domination through sub- 
version ; and that all Soviet economic and technical 
aid to the non-committed underdeveloped 
nations of the world has this aim in view. 

Z. Stahl’s “Moscow-Peking-New Delhi” argues 
that Communist China’s expansion southwards is 
to the advantage of the USSR. The article also 
deals with the implications of the suppression of 
the Tibetan uprising by the Chinese Communists 
and their claim to Indian territory. 

A. Rangathan’s “Communist Expansion and 
Sino-Indian Relations” gives a historical survey of 
the Sino-Indian frontier problem, shows the 
contempt of the Chinese for international law, 
and stresses that the Soviet Union does not 
disagree with Communist China’s policy toward 
India, as is commonly supposed. 

P. Urban’s “The Policy of the CPSU Toward 
the Nations of Central Asia” describes the present 
Soviet propaganda line to the effect that the 
annexation of the countries of Soviet Central 
Asia, and indeed of all other non-Russian countries 
of the USSR, by the Tsarist regime had a “pro- 
gressive significance” for the peoples of these 
countries. 

“A History of Kazakh-Russian Relations” by 
H. Findeisen gives a historical outline of the 
Kazakh people and their country and of their 
subjugation first by Tsarist Russia and then by the 
Soviet Union. 

S. Kabysh’s “The Merging of the Sovkhozes 
with the Kolkhozes” deals with the Soviet plan to 
convert kolkhozes into sovkhozes, the tacit 
opposition of the kolkhozniks to this plan, and 
its adverse effects on Soviet agricultural output. 
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In “The Method of Socialist Realism in Soviet 
Literature” N. Tan discusses the various official 
Soviet definitions of “socialist realism” and 
concludes that the main importance of the 
concept lies less in its demands for the observance 
of literary criteria than in its proscriptive nature. 

S. Yowev’s “Opposition of Soviet Scientists to 
Dialectical Materialism” describes the conflict in 
the Soviet Union between genuine science and 
the pseudo-science of dialectical materialism. 

This issue also contains a review of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Soviet Russia in China, by S. Yowev. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 9 (1959), 
160 pp. (In English.) 


This issue begins with D. Hadjibeyli’s “Party 
Tasks in Azerbaidzhan and the Fall of I. Mustafa- 
ev,” which deals mainly with the reaction of the 
central Communist authorities to “localism,” or 
the tendency in the national republics toward 
greater independence from the center in the 
field of Party and local government administration. 

In “Changing Trends in Soviet Historiography,” 
P. Urban deals with the revival in Soviet his- 
toriography of the idea that the subjugation of 
the non-Russian peoples by Tsarist Russia was a 
“progressive” event. 

“The Struggle Against Nationalism in the 
Northern Caucasus” by R. Karcha describes the 
enforcement of the Communist ideology of 
“proletarian consciousness,” involving the sup- 
pression of national consciousness and the 
imposition by violence and terror of the so-called 
“Soviet friendship of nations” in all the non- 
Russian republics in general and in the Northern 
Caucasus in particular. 

“Plant Propagation in the Northern Caucasus” 
by A. Arkhimovich and “Agriculture in the 
Transcaucasian Republics” by S. Kabysh give 
details about the present state of agriculture in 
the regions specified. 

The survival of the national spirit in Georgian 
literature and the continued popularity of national 
epics in the Caucasus, in spite of Communist 
efforts to suppress them, are shown in “Trends 
in Georgian Literature” and “Spoilers of a Lit- 
erary Heritage” by P. Sary and K. Astemirov 
respectively. 

L. Mikirtitchian’s “Soviet Historiography of 
the Armenian Nation” attempts to show, with 
special reference to Armenia, that in spite of 
persistent Soviet efforts to assimilate all the 
subjugated nations into one and to obliterate the 





idea of nationality, these nations endeavored to 
render their identity even more emphatic and 
that the study of these nations has become a 
matter of topical interest. 

The final article in this issue by R. Tokaev is 
devoted to the North Caucasian writer L. Kheta- 
gurov and was written to mark the centenary of 
his birth. 


* 


RELIGION IN THE USSR, Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 59, 1960, 236 pp. (In English.) 


This symposium is intended to give readers in 
the non-Communist world some idea of the real 
situation of religion and of the various religious 
denominations in the Sovict Union. Most of the 
articles have already appeared in various publica- 
tions of the Institute. In a number of cases 
modifications and additions made necessary by 
the lapse of time since the first publication of the 
articles have been introduced. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
General Survey; The Christian Churches; Islam, 
Buddhism, Judaism. It carries chapters on: 
Sovict Policy on Religion, Soviet Youth and 
Religion, The Revival of Theological Studies, 
Soviet Historians on Christianity, Current Soviet 
Policy on Islam, The Roman Catholic Church in 
Lithuania, The Jews in the USSR, The Buddhists, 
Old Believers and Sectarians, and other aspects 
of religion in the USSR. 


* 


DERGI, No. 20, 1960, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Meaning of the Recent Reduction in the Soviet 
Armed Forces,” by N. Galay; “Complications in 
the Relationship Between the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist Parties and Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
by R. N. Redlich; “The Moslems of China and 
their Struggle Against Communism,” by A. Ka- 
shin; “The New History of the Soviet Communist 
Party,” by G. Akhminov; “Education Among 
the Turks of Kazan Under the Soviet Regime,” 
by T. Davletshin; “Present Problems of the 
Soviet Regime and Government,” by A. V. 
Yurchenko; “Present-Day Music of the Kazan 
Turks,” by B. Musabay. 


This issue also contains book reviews, a chron- 
icle of events, and an obituary of Cafer Seydahmet 
Kirimir (1889—1960). 


* 


A, Z. ARKHIMOVICH, Plant Cultivation in 
the USSR, Series I (Printed Editions), No. 57, 
1960, 234 pp. (In Russian.) 


The present work contains five sections on 
plant cultivation in the USSR entitled: The 
Development of Agriculture in Prerevolutionary 
Russia; The Division of the Territory of the 
USSR into Raions on the Basis of Soil and 
Climatic Conditions; Agricultural Crops, their 
Distribution and Location in the USSR; Agri- 
cultural Technology, Genetics, and Selection in 
the USSR; Sowing Areas in the USSR, Average 
Harvests, Total Yields, and the Agricultural 
Policy of the Soviet Government. 

A supplement by Professor V. I. Gorodetsky 
entitled “Natural Fodder Land in the USSR and 
its Utilization” is appended. 


* 


PANAS FEDENKO, The Marxist and 
Bolshevik Theories on the Nationality Problem, 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 61, 1960, 78 pp. 
(In Ukrainian.) 


The present work consists of two sections. 
The first is entitled “Marxist Theories on the 
Nationality Problem” and analyzes the views of 
Marx and Engels on the nation, nationality, and 
the solution of the nationality problem. The 
author also deals with the views of Karl Kautsky 
on the nationality problem and ends the section 
with the argument between Marxists on the Polish 
question. 

The second section, “Bolshevik Theories on 
the Nationality Problems Prior to the October 
1917 Revolution,” pays considerable attention 
to the arguments over the principles governing 
the organization of the proletarian parties (cen- 
tralism or federalism), examines Lenin’s views 
on self-determination and his and Stalin’s natio- 
nality policies. The work ends with a review of 
Lenin’s approach to the problem of national 
cultures, cultural-national autonomy, and to the 
concepts “revolution” and “state.” 








CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1960 


1 Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations to 
the Somalia Prime Minister on the proclama- 
tion of Somalian independence published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to Ghana Prime Minister Nkrumah on the 
proclamation of the Republic of Ghana 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speeches on his arrival in 
Vienna and at a luncheon in his honor pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev pays calls on Austrian President 
Scharf, Chancellor Raab, and Vice-Chancellor 
Pitterman. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Indonesian Prime Minister H. Djuanda. 

Djuanda pays call on Mikoyan. 

Djuanda pays call on Brezhnev. 

Indian President Prasad leaves Moscow for 
Stalinabad. 

Materials of Mikoyan’s press conference in 
Oslo published. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR A. N. Kosygin has talk 
with Austrian Vice-Chancellor Pitterman in 
Vienna. 

Ceremony of presentation of Lenin Prize to 
US businessman and industrialist Cyrus Eaton 
held in Pagwa, Canada. 

Conference of editors of Communist news- 
papers and magazines held in Moscow. 

Brezhnev’s telegram of congratulations to 
Nkrumah on his becoming president of the 
Republic of Ghana published. 


Summary of decree of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers “On the 
Economic Stimulation of Enterprises and on 
Increasing the Material Interest of Workers 
in the Creation and Introduction of New 
Equipment and Technological Processes and 
in Complex Mechanization and the Auto- 
mation of Production” published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at an automobile plant 
in Vienna published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a luncheon given 
by Austrian Chancellor Raab published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting with 
Austrian businessmen published. 
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Meeting takes place in Vienna between 
Gromyko and Austrian forcign minister 
Kreisky. 

Conference on Soviet-Austrian economic 
relations held in Vienna. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichey 
receives delegation of Libyan businessmen. 

The General Director of the Board of 
Renault Plants leaves Moscow for home. 

Communiqué published on Sovict-Indo- 
nesian talks. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR awards orders and medals to 257 
specialists who worked on the Bhilai Stec! 
Plant in India. 


Khrushchev’s speech to Austrian trade-union 
representatives published. 

Telegram of congratulations from the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
to Karaganda Oblast on the coming into 
operation of the first blast furnace in the 
Karaganda Metallurgical Plant published. 


Khrushchev’s speech at Mauthausen in 
Austria published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting of the 
Austro-Soviet Society in Vienna published. 

Indian Minister of Finance Desai arrives in 
Baku. 

Greek chargé d'affaires Kapsampelis pays 
call on Brezhnev. 

Patolichev receives Italian Ambassador L. 
Pietromarchi and trade adviser F. Spinelli. 


Khrushchev’s speech at Linz published. 

Report published by the Committee for 
Lenin Prizes in the Field of Literature and Art 
that works submitted for consideration will be 
accepted until December 1, 1960. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting with 
representatives of the Féhrstlinz Metallurgical 
Plant published. 

Khrushchev’s speeches in Salzburg and 
Caprun published. 

Khrushchev has talk in Graz with delegation 
of the Styrian workers associations. 





Report published that the East German 
embassy in Moscow has handed the Sovict 
forcign ministry a note on alleged West 
German military preparations in the Baltic 
Sea region. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 

Plenary session of the Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee held to discuss organizational 
problems. 

All-Russian Congress of Teachers begins in 
Moscow. 


7 Soviet government delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M. R. Rakhmatov meets with 
Congo Premier P. Lumumba for talks on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the USSR and Congo. 

Mikoyan receives Desai. 

Session of the executive committee of the 
International Organizations of Journalists 
begins in Leningrad. 


Khrushchev’s speech on radio and television in 
Austria of July 7 published. 

Khrushchev leaves Viera for Moscow. 

TASS report published on the conclusion of 
rocket launching tests in the Pacific Ocean. 

Patolichev has talk with Deputy Chairman 
of the East German Council of Ministers 
Rau in Moscow. 

Conference ends in Moscow on the problem 
of the “development of the socialist state 
formation and Communist self-administration 
by society.” 


Khrushchev’s speech at Vienna airport 
published. 

Materials of Khrushchev’s press conference 
in Austria published. 

Joint Soviet-Austrian communiqué on 
Khrushchev’s visit to Austria published. 

Austrian documents seized by Soviet forces 
during World War II handed to the Austrian 
government in Vienna. 

Supreme Sovict delegation arrives in Iceland 
on official visit. 

All-Union Congress of Teachers ends in 
Moscow. 

Ministry of Education of the RSFSR holds 
reception for the participants in the All- 
Russian Congress of Teachers. 

Session of executive committee of the Inter- 
national Organization of Journalists ends in 


Leningrad. 


10 Khrushchev’s speech at the All-Russian 


Congress of Teachers published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a reception held 
for Djuanda published. 

Communiqué published on Sovict-Indo- 
nesian trade relations. 

Decrce of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers on awards to teachers 
and education officials published. 

Resolution of the All-Russian Congress of 
Teachers published. 

Report published of the coming into 
operation in Krasnodar of the first automatic 
plant for the manufacture of roller chains. 


Djuanda leaves Moscow for Warsaw. 
The largest continuous steel smelting unit 
in the world begins operating in Stalino. 
Inaugural Congress of the Pedagogical 
Society of the RSFSR held in Moscow. 
Soviet protest note to the US government 
on the violation of the Soviet border by a 
US airplane published. 


Brezhnev receives Bolivian parliamentary 
delegation. 

Khrushchev receives Bolivian parliamentary 
delegation. 

Mikoyan receives delegation of US cco- 
nomists. 

Joint Sovict-Indonesian communiqué on the 
visit of Djuanda to the USSR published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR M.D. Yakovlev arrives in 
Bagdad to participate in the celebrations 
marking the Iraqi national holiday. 

Session of economic commission of the 
Council of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR ends in Moscow. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Sovict of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 1,204 participants in the 
All-Russian Congress of Teachers. 


Materials of Khrushchev’s press conference of 
July 12 published. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the results of the fulfill- 
ment of the state economic plan in the first 
half of 1960. 

Deputy Minister of Forcign Trade N. N. 
Smelyakov receives Bolivian parliamentary 
delegation. 
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Protocol of supplementary mutual trade 
between the USSR and Finland signed in 
Helsinki. 

Central Committee plenary session begins 
in Moscow to discuss “the fulfillment of the 
decisions of the Twenty-First Party Congress 
on the development of industry and transport 
and the introduction into production of the 
latest achievements in science and technology.” 


Decisions of Bureau of World Peace Council 
in Stockholm published. 

Gromyko’s telegram to the Chairman of the 
UN Security Council on the flight of a US 
RB-47 over Soviet territorial waters published. 

Exhibition of new building equipment 
opens in Moscow. 

Major pipe-casting shop begins operating in 
Chelyabinsk. 


15 Joint Institute for Nuclear Research at Dubno 


near Moscow visited by delegates to the Third 
International Conference on Nuclear Photo- 
graphy. 

Protest of Soviet trade unions against alleged 
attempts to deprive the Congo of its inde- 
pendence published. 

Statement of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions on alleged repressive measures 
against trade union leaders in Japan published. 


16 Soviet reply to the US government on the 


violation of Soviet air space by a US RB-47 
on July 1 published. 

Appeal of Congo President Kasavubu and 
Premier Lumumba to Khrushchev on the 
events in the Congo published. 

Khrushchev’s message to Kasavubu and 
Lumumba that the USSR will support the 
Congo published. 

Resolution of session of the Bureau of the 
World Peace Council on Cuba published. 

Central Committee plenary session ends in 
Moscow. 

Ceremony of presentation of Lenin Prizes 
for 1960 for the most outstanding works in 
literature and art to M. Sholokhov and 
V. Lebedev held in Moscow. 

Report published of publication of volume I 
of the new History of World War II, 1941—45. 


17 Khrushchev’s message to Lumumba on the 


USSR’s decision to supply the Congo with 
provisions published. 
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Decree of the Central Committee plenum 
“On the Fulfillment of the Decisions of the 
Twenty-First Party Congress on the Develop- 
ment of Industry and Transport and the 
Introduction into Production of the Latest 
Achievements in Science and Technology 
Ratified on July 15, 1960” published. 

Resolution on the results of the conference 
of representatives of Communist and workers’ 
parties in Bucharest published. 

TASS statement on the Monroe Doctrine 
published. 

Meeting held near Moscow between Sovict 
Party and government figures and members 
of the Soviet intelligentsia. 

Soviet memorandum to the US government 
on flights by US airplanes over Sovict ships 
at sea published. 

Cuban Minister of Armed Forces Raoul 
Castro arrives in Moscow. 


18 Appeal of the Soviet Committee for the 


Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries on 
the situation in the Congo published. 
Khrushchev receives Raoul Castro. 
Gromyko receives the Hungarian Ambas- 
sador. 
Report published on annual graduation 
from the Higher Party School. 
Guest performances of the Bolshoi Theater 
end in London. 


Report of the Supreme Court of the USSR 
that the trial of US pilot Powers will take placc 
on August 17 published. 

Supreme Soviet delegation leaves Iceland 
for home. 

Letter of participants in ceremony marking 
the fifth anniversary of presentation of the 
Warsaw House of Culture and Science to 
Poland sent to Khrushchev. 

Obligations of Moscow workers in in- 
dustrial construction, transport, and urban 
economy published. 

Congress of the Mongolian-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society ends in Moscow. 

Party and government figures inspect work 
on the Moscow bypass highway. 


20 Soviet note to the US government to withdraw 


US group from the Congo published. 


21 Communiqué on Khrushchev’s meeting with 


Raoul Castro published. 

Soviet note to the US and West German 
governments on the arming of West German 
forces with Polaris rockets published. 





Raoul Castro leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Mikoyan receives Indian scholar Sahib 
Singh Sohei. 

Soviet-Yugoslav consular convention signed 
in Belgrade. 

Telegram of congratulations from the 
Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, and Council of Ministers to the 
Estonian Party and government on the 
twentieth anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet authority in the republic published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and Kasavubu on the latter’s election as 
President of the Congo published. 

Meeting of activists of the Minsk Party 
organization takes place. 

Report published on Komsomol Committee 
decree “On the Participation of Komsomol 
Organizations in the Selection and Sending of 
Agricultural Specialists and Other Workers to 
the Virgin and Fallow Lands of the Kazakh 
SSR to Aid in the 1960 Harvest.” 


Telegram of congratulations from the Party 
Central Committee, Supreme Soviet Presidium 
and Council of Ministers to the Latvian Party 
and government on the twentieth anniversary 
of the establishment of Soviet authority in the 
republic published. 

Telegram of congratulations from the 
Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers to the 
Lithuanian Party and government on the 
twentieth anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet authority in the republic published. 

Khrushchev’s and Brezhnev’s telegram of 
congratulations to the Polish Party and 
government on the sixteenth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Polish People’s 
Republic published. 

Meeting held in Moscow to discuss the 
formation of a USSR—Australia Society. 


3 Report published that the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR has examined problems connected 
with the implementation of the law abolishing 
income tax from workers and salaried em- 
ployees. 

Kosygin receives the Hungarian Ambas- 
sador. 

Thirteenth session of the Soviet-Hungarian 
commission on scientific and technical co- 
operation ends in Moscow. 

Soviet delegate Kuznetsov’s speech at the UN 


Security Council on the US U-2 and RB-47 
airplanes shot down over the USSR published. 


Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations to 
Mme. Sirimavo Bandaranaike on her appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister of Ceylon published. 


25 Soviet-Canadian protocol signed in Moscow 


on April 18, 1960 extending the trade agree- 
ment of February 29, 1956 published. 


Khrushchev’s note to Macmillan on disarma- 
ment published. 

Khrushchev’s note to Canadian Premier 
Diefenbaker on disarmament published. 

Chairman of the Hungarian government 
Miinnich receives Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR V. N. Novi- 
kov in Budapest. 

The Executive Secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Chairman of the State Committee for Questions 
of Labor and Wages A. A. Shvedov leaves 
Moscow for Madagascar. 

Report published of mecting of Moscow 
Party activists. 


Soviet note to the US government on dis- 
armament published. 

Khrushchev’s note to de Gaulle on dis- 
armament published. 

The Australian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 


28 Brezhnev receives the Uruguay Ambassador. 


Indonesian President Sukarno receives an 
International Lenin Peace Prize. 

Fifth plenary session of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions begins in Moscow. 


29 Report published of Khrushchev’s trip to 


Stalingrad and Astrakhan oblasts and to Kiev 
on July 21—28. 

The East German Minister of Culture and 
Soviet Ambassador M. Pervukhin sign 
protocol on the return of art treasures to 
East Germany. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 

Report published of meeting of the Moscow 
Party activists. 

Oil deposits located in the Ufa region, 
Bashkir ASSR. 

Conference convened by the departments 
for propaganda and agitation of the Party 
Central Committee to discuss propaganda and 
economic tasks ends in Moscow. 
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Fifth plenary session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions ends in 
Moscow. 

The Executive Secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
pays a call on Deputy Chairman of the State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Tics 
M. I. Malakhov. 

Brezhnev receives British parliamentary 
group. 

Mikoyan receives Afghan Minister for 
Mines and Industries Mohammad Yusuf. 


Soviet note to the US, British, and French 
governments on the West German decision to 
erect a radio station in Berlin published. 

Replies of Congo Prime Minister Lumumba 
to TASS correspondent’s question on the 
situation in the Congo published. 

The Rumanian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

Mikoyan receives delegation of the Cuban 
Workers Confederation. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to the President of the Madagascan Republic 
on the proclamation of Madagascan indepen- 
dence published. 

Report published of meeting of Leningrad 
Oblast Party activists. 

Reports published of plenary sessions of the 
Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, and Moldavian 
Communist parties. 

Fourth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Uzbek SSR, fifth convocation, held in Tashkent 
to discuss measures for the further improve- 
ment of medical services and the progress in 
the implementation of the law on the link 
between school and life. 

All-union conference of workers at ore- 
mining and coal industry enterprises held in 
Krivoi Rog in the Donbas. 


Khrushchev’s telegram to de Gaulle with an 
appeal to commute the death sentence against 
the Algerian Laclifie published. 





Communiqué published on the thirteenth 
session of the Council of Mutual Economic 
Aid, held in Budapest from July 26 to July 29, 
published. 

Navy Day celebrated in the USSR. 

Report published of meeting of activists of 
the Sverdlovsk oblast and urban Party 
organizations. 

Report published of meeting of activists of 
the Alma-Ata Party organization. 





Changes and Appointments 
N. A. Mikhailov appointed Ambassador to 


Indonesia. 

Procurator General of the USSR R. A. 
Rudenko re-elected for a further term of 
office. 


— 


2 B. M. Volkov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Indonesia. 

6 T. F. Shtykov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Hungary. 

V. I. Ustinov appointed Ambassador to 


Hungary. 


8 S. M. Kudryavtsev appointed Ambassador to 
Cuba. 


16 L. I. Brezhnev released from his duties as 
Central Committee Secretary in connection 
with his appointment as Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

K. E. Voroshilov released from his dutics 
as Member of the Central Committee Presidium. 


25 Marshal of the Soviet Union I. S. Konevy 
released from his duties as Commander in 
Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces. 

Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko 
appointed Commander in Chief of the Warsaw 
Pact Forces. 


New Contributor 


Goopman, Exuior R. Associate Professor at Brown University engaged in the teaching of Sovict 
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studies. Holds certificate from the Russian Institute of Columbia University and a Ph. D. from Columbia. 
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